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QUOTED 


FROM A PERSONAL LETTER 


I AM INCLINED to think that the R. E. A. has the greatest oppor- 
tunity for service it has had in its entire career. 


What called it into being was no such social transition as that 
which is now in process, no such questioning of fundamental values, 
no such trembling of the very foundations of education. The theo- 
logical situation, the political situation, the economic situation (with 
youth almost wholly adrift), and the ecclesiastical situation combine 
into an educational situation that includes both church and state in a set 
of hitherto unsolved, or only partly solved problems. 


The greatest progress thus far made towards solutions for these 
problems will be found in the history of the R. E. A. and of the pro- 
gressive movement in education generally. 


We can build upon our own past, but no other type of thought 
in the entire area of religion can do it! We have a sound basis in our 
movement for self-criticism, and. for incorporating all the new light 
and all the most vital aspirations that arise. 


The theology that thinks to supersede progressive religious educa- 
tion has no educational history that promises a distinctive future: if 
this theology should secure control of church schools it would either 
borrow progressive methods or become educationally sterile. 


In public schools, where character education is imperilled by poli- 
tical and economic orthodoxy, just as the church schools are imperilled 
by the new theological orthodoxy, again the principles for which we 
have stood indicate the only possible solution of the present problem. 
We have largely assimilated the idea of democracy already; and for 
that reason we are prepared to go forward with it as no other type of 
educational theory or practice is ready to do. 


Possibly our greatest asset is our habit of inquiry. We never have 
been mere appliers of what we have assumed to know; rather, we 
have endeavored to be learners. Moreover, cooperative learning has 
been practiced among us in a manner that fits well into our present 
struggle for the democratising of our whole way of life. 


Sincerely yours, 


George A. Coe 
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RELIGIOUS COUNSELING OF THE ABNORMAL 
COLLEGE STUDENT 


Joun Exvperkin Beti* 


ERTAIN behavior of man has come 

to be accepted as ‘religious.’ This 
includes specified practices, such as rit- 
ual, worship; specified concepts, as of 
God, of immortality ; specified emotions, 
the feeling of communion, mysticism. 
While this behavior is usually considered 
normal, it may be the dominating pattern 
in the abnormal. Every religious coun- 
selor in a college situation will at some 
time or other meet religious behavior as- 
sociated with gross personality malad- 
justment. Problems in the art of reli- 
gious counseling are going to arise be- 
cause of this association, and the coun- 
selor’s work may be of great value or 
great hindrance in the development of 
sound adjustment for the individual. 


Perhaps the counselor will have the 
experience of having the counseled in- 
dividual attempt suicide immediately af- 
ter the interview, as happened in the case 
of Dan. T., a depressive suffering under 
the delusion that he had committed ‘the 
unpardonable sin.’ He was reassured 
by the counselor, prayed with by the 
counselor, and yet was discovered trying 
to hang himself ten minutes after leav- 
ing the interview room. After psychia- 
tric help, Dan told the counselor that he 
had tried to kill himself because he had 
to prove that he had committed the un- 
pardonable sin. Although such cases are 
exceptional, they are naturally disturbing 
to any counselor, and must be allowed 
for in consideration of the total field of 
religious counseling. 

In discussing the religious counseling 
of the abnormal student, we must first 
ask two questions: 





*Assistant in Guidance at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


1. What is abnormality ? 

2. Why does abnormality sometimes 
present itself in religious behavior? 

With reference to what is abnormality, 
we may say that the distinction between 
the normal and the abnormal is not one 
of kind but of degree. In usage we 
have come to think of abnormality as 
meaning ‘not normal.’ It is rather a 
deviation from the normal, and, as such, 
varies from slight to gross divergence. 
The criterion of normality or abnormal- 
ity is whether or not behavior is tending 
to the greatest satisfaction of the in- 
dividual in a socially-acceptable and so- 
cially-useful way. Naturally there are 
degrees. As a matter of fact, the con- 
cept should not be expressed in an 
‘either-or’ manner, but relatively. A 
person is relatively normal and relative- 
ly abnormal. 

This applies likewise to religious be- 
havior: it is relatively normal and rela- 
tively abnormal. For example, the most 
bizarre religious delusion may not isolate 
one individual from his contemporaries, 
but may make him a leader of a social 
group. A similar delusion in another in- 
dividual may result in his commitment 
to a mental hospital. Consideration of 
the individual is one factor to determine 
how much his behavior deviates from 
the normal. That which tends to leave 
him unhappy and inefficient is abnormal. 
Consideration of the social group and 
the values of the group is another factor 
to be heeded in this appraisal. ‘Father 
Divine’ may be ‘God’ in Harlem, and 
something quite different in a confer- 
ence of psychiatrists. 

Psychology is revealing how degrees 
of divergence arise. In the long process 
of growth from childhood to adulthood 
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there are many adjustments to be made. 
The ways in which these adjustments 
are made differ with individuals. These 
ways are related to the interaction of the 
individual and his environment. The 
resultant behavior is caused by a certain 
complex of causes. Whether the be- 
havior is psychotic, neurotic, delinquent, 
or socially-useful, constructive, and ma- 
ture, it has been determined by previous- 
ly-operating factors in the psycho-phy- 
sical-social relationship. 


The motives and mechanisms behind 
maladjustment do not differ from those 
behind mental health. The factors of 
constitution and environment tend to 
differ, but the ways in which the inter- 
action between the two take place follow 
set patterns. There is a similarity to 
the carbon atom, which is found in thou- 
sands of organic compounds, in com- 
bination with other elements. Although 
these compounds differ markedly, the 
structure of the carbon atom in all is 
the same, and the laws by which it com- 
bines with other atoms are fixed and un- 
changing. There are certain basic drives 
and mechanisms fundamental to person- 
ality growth which are common to all. 
Thus it is impossible to make clear-cut 
distinctions between types of personality. 
Each individual develops his own unique 
personality, but no single person presents 
a precise picture of a delinquent, psy- 
chotic, or neurotic type. 


Proof of this is found because the 
process by which the end-result is 
achieved is not always irreversible. Of 
course, if there is an organic injury, such 
as the loss of the cells of a part of the 
cortex, then replacement is impossible. 
But if there is not evidence of such or- 
ganic deficiency, then there is a chance 
that therapeutic procedures may bring 
about a regrowth, reeducation, and re- 
integration. Today theoretical distinc- 


tions which formerly existed between 
normality and abnormality have dimmed. 
Science is showing us that in every so- 
called normal are aspects of the ab- 
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normal, and that the abnormal is shot 
through with normalcy. 

Secondly, we must consider why ab- 
normality sometimes presents itself in 
religious behavior. This is because reli- 
gious behavior has its sources in the 
same dynamics as cause other behavior. 
Religion is part of the cultural heritage 
of most individuals. Because of the 
early impact of religion upon personality, 
there tends to result a religious way of 
life, in which people use the symbolism 
of religion to express their most basic 
drives. Religious behavior makes its 
first appearance as an individualistic sys- 
tem in adolescence. Before that age it 
is not so much a part of the personality- 
pattern and not so much incorporated 
into the personality structure. It is 
rather an environmental reality, which 
makes an impress upon personality, 
without being used in and for itself as 
a means of adjustment.’ At adolescence, 
as G. Stanley Hall has stated, “The pre- 
vious selfhood is broken up like the reg- 
ulation copy handwriting of early school 
years, and a new individual is taking 
shape.”? “The whole personality of the 
young person grows, and with it his reli- 
gion.”® The appearance of a personal 
religion is part of the whole develop- 
ment of the personality which takes 
place at the time of adolescence. 


Religious experiences do not assume 
the same importance or the same form 
in adolescence. “On the whole we may 
conclude that there is nothing fixed or 
stereotyped about adolescent religious 
experiences. These vary indefinitely 
with the temperament, training, and sur- 
roundings of the individuals concerned. 
Why the psychophysical changes char- 
acteristic of the adolescent period should 
lead to religion in some cases and not in 





1, In this respect, see: Kupky, Oskar, The 
Religious Development of Adolescents 
(Trans. by Trow, Wm. Clark). The Mac- 
millan Company, 1928, page 100. 

2. Hall, G. Stanley, Adolescence. D. Apple- 
ton and Co., 1905, Vol. 1, page 207. 

3. Kupky, Ibid., page 109. 
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others depends upon other considera- 
tions than adolescence itself.”* Chassell 
speaks of the adolescent as “shifting 
around from one type of defence to an- 
other, as though the adolescent were 
flirting with adjustments, just as he does 
with prospective mates and vocations.”® 

One of the adopted types of adjust- 
ment by which individuals struggle to 
achieve an integration of their personal- 
ities, a smooth and effective way of 
meeting frustration and the social de- 
mands of life, is found in religion. Some 
find that this is satisfactory. Others do 
not, and reject the religious pattern al- 
together, finding, it may be, a satisfac- 
tory adjustment elsewhere. Still others, 
trying to use the religious pattern, and 
yet failing to achieve a wholesome work- 
ing of the personality in its social set- 
ting, present the component factors 
which yield the association of religion 
with abnormality. 

Because religion is charged with a cer- 
tain emotional tone in our culture, it is 
frequently assumed that the religious is 
healthy. Such is not necessarily the 
case. When a paranoiac has a delusion 
that he is called to be a great political 
leader, another Caesar, Napoleon or Hit- 
ler, we more readily question the abnor- 
mality than when he feels a call to be 
a great religious leader, another Moody, 
Schweitzer, or Kagawa, although the lat- 
ter may represent as basic a disorder. 
Our predisposition to regard religion as 
something beyond the action of the dy- 
namisms leads us to be less critical, and 
less objective about it. We must not 
assume, naturally, that all religious be- 
havior is abnormal, but we must be pre- 
pared to accept the fact that some reli- 
gious behavior is definitely abnormal, 
and represents the expression of extreme 
inner conflict and disorder. 





4. Mellone, Sydney Herbert, The Bearings of 
Psychology in Religion. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1939, page 151. 

5. Chassell, Joseph, Individual Counseling of 
College Students. Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1940, 4: 208. 
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Kaufman, speaking of religious delu- 
sion in schizophrenia, has pointed out 
how the group-religious adjustment has 
failed to meet the needs of personality in 
two of his cases, resulting in a highly 


personalized formulation. Going more 
fully into the dynamics of religion than 
is our purpose here, he summarizes his 
thinking as follows: “Whereas in nor- 
mal religion the group achieves a de- 
sexualization and overcomes hostility, in 
the delusional belief this is not alto- 
gether achieved and there is a resexual- 
ization of the deified parental substitutes. 
In the group, whenever a doubt as to the 
validity of the religious dogma arises, 
there is a centripetal pressure exerted 
which re-establishes the belief. In the 
individual’s delusional system, the in- 
creased anxiety leads to an elaboration 
of the system. 


“From this brief analysis, one is un- 
able to see clearly at what point the 
group-adaptation, that is, normal reli- 
gion, failed to prove satisfactory, and 
made necessary a more highly personal- 
ized religion which we call ‘delusional 
beliefs.’ In the relationship between 
normal religious beliefs and the religious 
delusions in schizophrenia, one can see, 
not two parallel lines of adaptation, but 
complementary systems in which the 
group-belief does not adequately fulfil its 
function. It breaks down and is com- 
plemented by a highly individualistic 
formulation . . . which has only the form 
and purpose but not the quality, of what 
might be called group-religion.”* 


It is well to re-emphasize Kaufman’s 
conclusion that it is difficult to tell at 
what point the group-religion fails and 
makes necessary the more individual- 
istic. Much research is necessary into 
the whole question of what religion 
means in terms of the needs and satis- 
factions of the individual personality. 
By making specific application of con- 





6. Kaufman, M. R., Religious Delusions in 
Schizophrenia. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1939, 
20, 363-376. 
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cepts of Chassell, we may say that the 
religious experience may represent for 
the adolescent, “‘a ‘situation neurosis’ or 
normal phase of growth.” Or it may 
represent “adolescent shopping-around 
for a warped permanent adjustment — 
warped because always under the sway 
of affect-hunger, basic anxiety, repressed 
hostility.” 

We must approach religious behavior 
in the college student, if we are going 
to distinguish between the normal and 
healthy and the morbid and sick, asking 
these questions: “What does this con- 
tribute to his satisfactions in life? what 
does it contribute to the group? does it 
differ from the group belief and prac- 
tice and does it approach a highly per- 
sonalized formulation?” If religious be- 
havior represents a less mature adjust- 
ment than the individual is capable of, in 
terms of his own inner organization and 
social adequacy, then it must be the aim 
of the religious counselor to promote, 
not the present religious behavior, but 
that which offers the greatest satisfac- 
tion, effectiveness and social value. This 
questioning attitude must always be 
maintained in religious counseling. 

In order to point up the importance 
of this questioning attitude, four brief 
discussions of cases might be pertinent. 
Although the approaches by religious 
counselors to these cases appear nega- 
tive, and the results achieved still more 
unsatisfactory, they are presented be- 
cause consideration of failure in counsel- 
ing often heightens the importance of 
success and reveals positive steps which 
must be taken to assure that goal. 

No questions were asked, for instance, 
in the case of Robert M.., a brilliant stu- 
dent in one of the best-known technical 
colleges, when after his freshman year, 
in which he had distinguished himself 
academically, he suddenly announced 
that he had decided to become a min- 
ister. Only one other student had ever 
left this college to become a minister, 





7. Chassell, Ibid., page 208. 


but no suspicion was entertained that 
there was anything abnormal in this step. 
Only encouragement was offered by the 
counselor. Several rather unusual epi- 
sodes in his relation to his fellow-stu- 
dents, which Robert explained on the 
basis of his decision to become a min- 
ister, took place in the next three years 
while he finished his course in engineer- 
ing. In these he had the utmost support 
of the religious counselor. After grad- 
uation, when Robert stood high in his 
class, he left to enter theological sem- 
inary. 

Only the highly-skilled specialist in 
dealing with mental disorder could have 
discovered that there was, in the deci- 
sion to enter the ministry, a beginning 
of a schizophrenic withdrawal, which 
was to end after one year in seminary in 
a catatonic episode of such severity that 
Robert nearly succeeded in killing his 
father and taking his own life. When 
he came into the mental hospital to 
which he was committed, it was not dif- 
ficult for the psychiatrists to trace the 
operation of the mental disorder through 
the preceding five years, and to see that 
the ‘call to the ministry’ was one of the 
most pronounced early symptoms of the 
disease-process, which would have been 
recognizable at that time to a skilled 
psychiatrist. 

Such experiences are, of course, very 
disquieting to any counselor, because 
they represent a failure in the adequate 
fulfilment of his responsibilities. I do 
not wish to suggest that the counselor 
should be a psychiatrist, but he should 
not carry on a program of religious 
counseling as though religious life was 
something apart from the whole per- 
sonality. No counselor should fail to 
avail himself of all the opportunities for 
cooperation with those who can throw 
light on the operation of total personal- 
ity, nor should he work in isolation from 
them. 


Consider, as another example, Harold 
B., a serious psychoneurotic, whose 
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symptoms first became manifest in his 
freshman year. He began to think deep- 
ly on ‘spiritual problems.’ At a ball 
game once he recalls having wondered 
how people could be so foolish as to 
play baseball, when they had the great 
problem of eternal life. He worried be- 
cause he thought he was a hypocrite. He 
desired honesty and truth. He did not 
like being very polite in public and in 
private not being so nice, so when at 
home he became very reserved and over- 
polite with his family and close asso- 
ciates. 


He did good scholastic work so never 
came to the attention of the academic 
authorities. He went out for sports, but 
soon quit, no questions being asked. He 
failed to make a fraternity, and his only 
social activity was in the Student Chris- 
tian Movement, where he was a regular 
attendant at meetings and had frequent 
conferences with the religious counselor, 
when religious problems, such as that of 
eternal life, were discussed. The coun- 
selor gave him books to read, helped him 
to think through his theological system, 
encouraged and helped him in his group 
activities with the S.C.M., and confessed 
later that he was very surprised when 
he heard that Harold had made a sensa- 
tional disturbance at a mid-week prayer 
meeting the next summer. He had be- 
come so suddenly violent that he had 
smashed three large panes of glass, run 
wildly down the street, ripping off his 
clothes, yelling and striking people. He 
had tried to gouge out his left eye, bitten 
his tongue severely, and loudly pro- 
claimed that these were punishments he 
had to undergo for his sins. 


All the way through the long course 
of his mental illness he spoke in religious 
terms. His praying, his self-condemna- 
tion, his searching for ‘faith,’ were de- 
fences behind which he hid his real con- 
flicts, which arose in his family relation- 
ships — an intense rivalry with an 
active, popular and successful older 
brother (a student at the same college), 


and extreme hostility to a dominating, 
criticizing father. The isolating of re- 
ligious thinking and acting from the rest 
of Harold’s behavior had blinded the 
counselor to the real significance of the 
‘religion’ of the student. 


Now these are both cases of severe 
mental illness, which the counselor 
could not have treated. Insulin and 
metrazol shock therapy and psychother- 
apy have not been able to restore Robert 
M. to mental health. Thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent in treatment, to no 
avail. The time for the therapeutic ef- 
fort was not after he had been com- 
mitted to the hospital, but in the early 
stages of the disease. Harold B. recov- 
ered sufficiently to be released from a 
mental hospital, but three years later had 
another attack and was recommitted. No 
superficial therapy would have been suf- 
ficient in either case to make for a sound 
adjustment. 


The religious counselor is not usually 
equipped to do intensive psychotherapy, 
but if he had asked questions, if he had 
had insight, if he had sought the ob- 
servations and judgments of others who 
were more skilled than he in this particu- 
lar, he might have referred the students 
to those who would have been able to use 
adequate therapeutic procedures. Deal- 
ing with the symptoms, that is, the re- 
ligious behavior, was useless, because the 
primary causes were left untouched. 


Anne B. presented very different prob- 
lems to her counselor. She suffered 
from a persistent dermatitis, which so 
incapacitated her that long periods of 
hospitalization were necessary. She was 
of the orthodox Jewish faith, a rather 
immature junior in a state university. 
Her moral training had been very rigid. 
She found when she entered university 
that the standards of many of her asso- 
ciates were different from hers, and she 
tried to cling to her former mores, with 
the assistance of her counselor. She 
found herself becoming more and more 
isolated from her fellow-students. She 
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became very depressed as a result, and 
said that she found her only friend in 
her religious counselor. Her academic 
progress became retarded, she had no 
dates, and finally the persistent skin 
disorder broke out. The counselor re- 
ferred her to the health center on the 
campus, she was hospitalized, and after 
a period of several months was well 
enough to return to her studies. Her 
progress was good for awhile, but soon 
she began to fail again, and her derma- 
titis broke out afresh. Medically it was 
found that the dermatitis was basically 
related to Anne’s anxiety, and local treat- 
ment on the basis of symptoms was felt 
to be so unsatisfactory that psychother- 
apy was recommended. This recom- 
mendation was not followed, Anne feel- 
ing that seeing her counselor was suffi- 
cient. 


There was no attempt on the part of 
the counselor to help her to re-examine 
her moral standards, no attempt to relate 
her religious life to her total life situa- 
tion. Failure of counseling was bound 
to result. The religious counselor should 
not have aimed at removal of her moral 
code, for everyone needs a code. He 
should have seen that it was a code in- 
corporated from her parents, that it was 
maintained because of Anne’s need to 
cling to her parents, and that it was not 
indicative of initiative and responsibility 
on her part. His encouraging her to 
retain the code in its present form con- 
tributed to the anxiety which resulted 
in her physical illness. Should he not 
have been aware of the need to help 
Anne establish a code in terms of her 
own -self, and related to her social 
milieu? This, of course, would mean as- 
sisting Anne, not only in evaluation of 
her mores, but in the total process of 
growing up. 


Phyllis M., who had infantile paralysis 
as a child, and who was paralyzed in one 
arm and leg, illustrates another side of 
the picture of the relation of religion to 
abnormality. Naturally, one of the great 
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problems for Phyllis was the acceptance 
of her physical deformity, and the incor- 
poration of this reality into her pattern 
of adjustment. The counselor was 
sensitive to her inability to participate 
freely in all the extra-curricular life of 
the residential college where she studied. 
He provided her with many opportuni- 
ties to compensate for this, giving her 
much personal attention. He made it 
possible for her to take the tickets at the 
college dances, to earn a little money 
this way, and thus to be a part of these 
college activities. He put her on com- 
mittees in the counselor’s office. He felt 
that her faith was a glowing example 
to others, and gave her opportunities to 
help other students. 


His interest must have helped Phyllis 
superficially, but the adjustment she 
made, however fine and adequate it ap- 
peared on the surface, soon proved to be 
insufficient. As long as the circum- 
stances surrounding her were compara- 
tively unchanged and favorable, she 
seemed to manage nicely. But she could 
not resolve the deeper conflicts which 
had been present all the time, and which 
finally were increased by family diffi- 
culties. These occurred when her father 
lost his position, and long-standing ten- 
sion between him and her mother 
reached the breaking point, resulting in 
a separation. Although these would be 
traumatic experiences for any student, 
in Phyllis’ case they resulted in a severe 
neurotic disturbance, during which she 
renounced all her religious belief, claim- 
ing she had been duped by religion. She 
became so uncontrollable that she also 
became a patient in a mental hospital. 


These cases all represent failure in 
religious counseling. Perhaps they would 
have been failures under psychotherapy. 
In any case, what was done, and what 
should have been done, are so discrepant 
as to indict the program of religious 
counseling in these situations. The re- 
ligious counselor was the one most in 
contact with each of these individuals 
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in a relationship more personal than that 
of teacher-pupil. His responsibility as 
religious counselor should have led to 
a questioning of abnormality, to an ob- 
taining of the opinions of others, and 
finally to a calling upon them for help. 

The function of the counselor is more 
than indoctrination and concern about 
religious belief and action. His attention 
must be directed to the total personality. 
All that works to the more adequate 
functioning of that personality is truly 
‘religious,’ whether it means helping the 
individual to work out his relationships 
with the opposite sex, his vocational 
plans, or his social activities. If such a 
broad program cannot be the immediate 
concern of the counselor, and it is un- 
likely that it can be, because it would 
imply his possessing the skills of many 
specialists, it can be his broad interest, 
through his cooperating with all those 
working for student welfare. 

In order to deal adequately in a pro- 
gram of religious counseling with those 
who may be abnormal, it seems that the 
following emphases are necessary : 

1. The individual must be seen as a 
total personality, constantly trying to 
adjust. 

2. It must be remembered that one 
of the socially-accepted patterns of ad- 
justment is religion, but that this may 
not prove satisfactory to a particular 
individual, because it may not meet his 
peculiar personality needs. 

3. The counselor must always have 
a questioning attitude about the ade- 
quacy of the religious adjustment of 
particular students, and must see this 
adjustment in relation to life as a to- 
tality. He must see students as they are. 
He must get a picture, if possible, of 
the backgrounds from which they came, 
their physical and mental health, their 
academic standing, their social activities 
and adjustments, in other words, their 
whole lives. 

4. He must understand that any at- 
tempt to perpetuate an adjustment which 
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is unsatisfactory to the individual, no 
matter how fine it may seem to him, will 
fail. 

5. He must understand that an ade- 
quate adjustment will embrace all as- 
pects of the personality, and its achieve- 
ment may require many therapeutic 
methods, embracing everything from 
changing the environment to intensive 
psychotherapy. 

6. He must promote a religious sys- 
tem which is designed to fit the indivi- 
dual needs of his students, and not one 
which represents his own personal ad- 
justment, no matter how satisfactory he 
feels it has been for him. 


7. He must use all his resources for 
understanding the individual, and must 
call upon those of others, for example, 
psychologist, teacher, doctor, recreation 
director, director of residence, even, at 
times, fellow-students. 


8. He must cooperate with others 
who are specialists in dealing with spe- 
cific phases of adjustment, such as 
psychiatrists, psychologists, vocational 
guidance experts, remedial instructors, 
physicians, social workers. At times he 
must initiate the cooperative endeavor, 
by conference and referral. 

9. Having at his disposal group facil- 
ities for assisting in social development, 
he must consider how these may be used 
to the greatest advantage of the indivi- 
duals participating, and must, as far as 
possible, let the groups develop in terms 
of individual interests and needs. 

10. He must have sufficient training 
in psychology of religion and psychology 
of abnormality to give him insight into 
more gross forms of abnormality, to en- 
able him to have a questioning attitude, 
and to enable him to cooperate with spe- 
cialists. 

11. He must know his limitations in 
therapy, and consider it part of his func- 
tion to keep in safe waters. This is diffi- 
cult, and may seem to be limiting. Such 
self-imposed limits represent the respon- 
sible attitude to counseling. 











RELIGIOUS OBJECTIVES IN THE Y. M. C. A.* 
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I 


The Christian Emphasis in the 
78.6. 4. 


Rotitanp W. ScCHLOERB 


EVERY large city has within it the 
beginnings of many such movements as 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
— groups formed in hotel lobbies, in 
homes, in all the different kinds of 
places where people come together. What 
distinguishes the YMCA among them is 
that it has reached far beyond the first 
small coterie of adherents and become, 
in less than a century, a movement of 
world-wide significance and proportions. 
It numbers more than a million men, 
women, boys, and girls in its member- 
ship, representing all nations and creeds. 
What is the secret of this amazing vi- 
tality and versatility? 

In the first place, the Association has 
been loyal to the tested validities of 
Christianity. The first Association group 
was no transitory inner circle. Its roots 
lay deep in the Christian religion by 
which it was nurtured. In the aims and 
methods of Christianity, George Wil- 
liams visualized the goals he hoped to 
achieve for the youth of a great British 
metropolis at the dawn of the industrial 
era. In the years that have elapsed 
(almost a century), the Association has 
constantly built its every changing pro- 
gram on these Christian aims and prin- 
ciples. 





*This material essentially in its present form 
was presented at an Institute on “Christian 
Emphasis and Method in the Y.M.C.A.” 
conducted jointly by a Committee of the 
National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s and George 
Williams College in 1939. 

**Dr. Schloerb is minister at the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church, Chicago. Dr. Dimock is 
Dean at George Williams College, also in 
Chicago. 


In the second place, the Association 
has been willing to adapt itself to chang- 
ing conditions and the changing needs 
of people. George Williams might have 
entered the ministry to achieve the ends 
he sought within the institution of reli- 
gion. Instead, he pioneered this new 
way of fellowship to reach those in 
need. He saw the plight of the young 
men in the London drapery shop, living 
and working there together. They needed 
friendliness, enlightenment, something 
to bind them together and give expres- 
sion to their sense of fellowship. Down 
through the years since 1844 the move- 
ment has stood firm on the foundations 
of the Christian religion; nevertheless 
it has been constantly alert and ready 
to adjust its function to meet the chang- 
ing times. 

George Williams sought to enrich the 
spiritual life of young men by the means 
at hand in his day. The London Asso- 
ciation fellowship provided opportunity 
for young men to study the Bible, to 
pray together, to undertake the task of 
personal evangelism. The founder of 
the Association movement believed that 
what young men needed was the sustain- 
ing power and influence of the Christian 
religion and his methods were the meth- 
ods of spiritual fulfillment. Both this 
end and this means were faithfully 
adopted by the newly formed American 
Associations. 


As time went on, however, it became 
obvious that other needs must be served 
if youth were to develop into mature, 
self-reliant individuals. Health, for ex- 
ample. The Association introduced a 
program of health building and physical 
fitness and quickly became the most pop- 
ular physical training agency in Amer- 
ica. A place to live was early recognized 
as a paramount need of youth away from 
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home, and the dormitories of the Asso- 
ciation were built for this purpose. Edu- 
cational efforts followed in quick suc- 
cession — first reading rooms and li- 
braries, then lectures, then formal and 
informal classes and groups, and finally 
high schools and colleges. It was not 
long before Bible study and prayer 
groups had many contemporaries, all 
with one purpose: to nurture spirit, 
mind, and body as one whole. 


Two major consequences followed the 
introduction of this more varied pro- 
gram. The religious work of the move- 
ment came to have a somewhat more nar- 
row connotation and to be occupied with 
activities of specific religious content — 
Bible classes, worship, evangelism, and 
the like. Religious work in this sense 
became one among many functions and 
the Association staff member assigned 
to this function was called the “religious 
work” secretary. Religion thus became 
a cabinet portfolio. 


The second consequence was even 
more far-reaching. The Association, by 
its provision of health services, physical 
education, rooming facilities, educational 
opportunities, and the like, attracted 
within its doors many persons not of 
Christian conviction. Catholics and Jews 
joined with Protestants in this movement 
that sought to satisfy basic human needs. 
In the midst of this new, more hetero- 
geneous environment, it became increas- 


ingly difficult to preserve the genius of 


evangelical Protestantism. 


The Association struggled manfully to 
reconcile the new “secular” with the 
older “religious” activities. Attempts 
were made to inject doses of religion 
into physical work and educational work, 
sometimes straightforward, sometimes by 
“bootlegging.” Physical activities espe- 
cially became the bait for more purely 
religious offerings. In the Army YMCA, 
for example, it was not unusual for a 
religious secretary to give a four-minute 
talk on religion while changing the reels 
of a motion picture. Those who wanted 
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to see the picture to the end had no alter- 
native but to listen to what the secretary 
had to say about religion. Gym classes 
often took “time out” for a Bible story, 
with youthful gymnasts grouped to lis- 
ten in a circle on the floor. This is the 
way, in the early days of the Associa- 
tion, religious values were thought to be 
achieved. 


Reaction was inevitable. When it came, 
it came from many directions—from sec- 
retaries doing physical work and secre- 
traies doing educational work, and espec- 
ially from boys’ work secretaries who 
were becoming aware of the new educa- 
tional philosophy and method as enunci- 
ated in the work of John Dewey. Asso- 
ciation workers began to think in terms 
of these newer educational conceptions, 
which recognized religious values in ev- 
ery activity of life. “Religion is life” be- 
came the slogan and an effort was made 
to integrate religion and all other activ- 
ities. Since in this sense all secretaries 
were supposed to be religious secretaries, 
the portfolio of “Religious Secretary” 
was discontinued in many places. All 
the work of the Associations was now 
looked upon as religious in its implica- 
tions and aims. 


There are those today who feel that 
this is indeed too glib a simplification. 
Not all life is religious, they say. Not 
every activity necessarily realizes re- 
ligious values. There is no need, they 
tell us, to represent religious work today 
as equivalent to what was earlier con- 
ceived to be religious activities. Neither 
is it necessary to have uncritical accept- 
ance of the theory that every activity 
is religious. All activities are potentially 
religious ; all have within them the pos- 
sibility of realizing religious values. 
There can be high spiritual experience 
in playing a game, in planning a cam- 
paign, in serving on a committee, as well 
as in studying the Bible and joining with 
one’s fellowmen to worship God. At the 
same time, these same activities could 
be conducted in a way to deny rather 
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than to fulfill the religious ideal. 

The purpose of the Institute on Chris- 
tian Emphasis and Method — and the 
purpose of this paper — is to examine 
anew the religious values that inhere in 
the purposes of the YMCA and how they 
can be realized in all the activities of 
the Associations. These values, or pur- 
poses, become criteria by which we can 
test every phase of the Association’s or- 
ganization and program. We shall ask 
ourselves the question, not whether mem- 
bership is gaining, or the budget is bal- 
anced, or winning teams are being pro- 
duced, but the more compelling question, 
Are we helping people, especially youth, 
to have vital religious experience? 

On what do we base our judgment 
of the quality of religious experience? 
Is it upon some formula for living that 
we regard as good and hence label re- 
ligious? No generation can escape the 
responsibility of making its own choice 
as to what is religious and what is not, 
but its decisions do not rest merely upon 
the personal likes or dislikes of its mem- 
bers. In some measure, the criteria of 
religious experience grow out of the na- 
ture of religion itself. Human beings 
have been religious for a long time. Many 
theologies for a working religion have 
been evolved out of their conceptions of 
the universe, of man, and of God, and 
these in turn become the basis of further 
religious experience. What has been re- 
garded as religious over the centuries 
sheds light upon what may be re- 
garded as religious today. There is 
high religion and low religion, and each 
generation must lift out of its heritage 
that which it holds in highest esteem. 


II 
Some Criteria of Religious 
Experience* 
Heptey S. Dimock 


ANY SET of criteria to be used for 
judging the extent to which experiences 
may be characterized as religious reflect 
certain assumptions. The assumptions 


and point of view that underlie the cri- 
teria here proposed should be made ex- 
plicit at the outset. 

First, that the criteria deliberately take 
into account the nature and function of 
religion as revealed in the sweep of its 
history. When viewed in historical per- 
spective, we perceive that religion al- 
ways includes three indispensable and 
interrelated elements: 

1. Some theology — some beliefs 
about the universe and the nature and 
destiny of man that represent man’s at- 
tempts to come to terms with his natural 
and social environment. 

2. A set of ideals and values, the high- 
est ends of life that man has conceived. 
These change with the relentless march 
of life, but that which is sought in the 
name of religion is of supreme impor- 
tance to each generation in its day. 

3. A program, or technique, for 
achieving its ideals, values, and ends. 
This may emphasize ritual, or worship, 
or education, or ethical conduct, or leg- 
islation, or a combination of several 
methods. 

Second, that the criteria may be con- 
sidered as objectives of the program of 
religious education itself. They are de- 
signed to focus attention, not on the ac- 
tivity, but on the nature and quality of 
the person’s experience as the decisive 
test of whether the person is growing 
religiously or not. 

Third, that the experiences described 
or implied by the criteria need not nec- 
essarily be present in all phases of the 
Association program. 

The extent to which the activities of 
the Association should be expected to 
contribute to the religious development 





*In response to a request from the Institute 
Committee that the writer prepare a state- 
ment on “The Criteria of Religious Expe- 
rience” for presentation to the Institute after 
review by the Committee, the criteria were 
first prepared in tentative form. After re- 
view by members of the Committee, they 
were considerably revised, and then were 
further modified following presentation to 
the Institute. 
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of persons is a question that both laymen 
and secretaries need to clarify in their 
own minds. Certain activities may be 
found to have relatively little value 
judged from the standpoint of religious 
growth; whereas, judged by other stand- 
ards, they may be important phases of 
Association work. For example, the 
Y.M.C.A. may believe it to be important 
to provide young men in industry with 
opportunity for wholesome recreation. 
Desirable though this experience might 
be, it might in no real sense be a reli- 
gious experience for these young men. 


With these assumptions in mind, we 
propose eight criteria for determining 
whether or not a person is having a 
religious experience. The criteria are 
stated in the form of questions that fo- 
cus the attention on the person. 


1. Does he increasingly recognize the 
supreme worth of persons? 


For Christians, the most sacred of 
human values is the individual — his 
needs, his growth, and his welfare. This 
implies that an individual shall be 
treated as an end in himself rather than 
as a means to ends. It implies, further, 
that all persons are of supreme worth. 
It signifies that a person or group will 
not seek to satisfy his (or its) own in- 
terests at the expense of others. The 
application of the “law of love” — in 
other words, the golden rule — requires 
that an individual endeavor to act in 
every situation in such way that the 
greatest good for the greatest number 
will result. 


Religious experience, then, is present 
in an activity to the extent that the per- 
sons engaging in it are aware of the 
supreme worth of persons. Questions 
that might be asked about an activity or 
an experience from this standpoint in- 
clude: Are the members or participants 
developing respect for one another? for 
the leader or instructor? for persons 
outside the group? Does the group in its 
planning take into account the effect of 


its activities on persons outside the 
group? 
For example: 


(1) One member of a group does not play 
volleyball well. The others make him 
keenly aware of the fact that he is a 
liability to the team. In other words, they 
are treating him as a means to an end 
(winning the game) rather than as an 
end in himself. The experience for all is 
irreligious. 

(2) A group of Hi-Y boys become aware of 
the fact that Negro boys are not allowed 
to swim in the Y pool. Because of their 
friendly relations with some Negro boys, 
they seek to learn the reason why. This 
may be a religious experience for all 
concerned. 


2. Does he increasingly accept respon- 
sibility for achieving a Christian society 
characterized by brotherhood, demo- 
cracy, social justice, and peace, and ac- 
tively cooperate with others toward this 
end? 

The Christian must give concrete ex- 
pression to his ideals of love, good will, 
and justice by assuming his share of re- 
sponsibility for providing social condi- 
tions in accord with these ideals. Such 
individual and collective responsibility 
and courageous action are marks of reli- 
gious conduct. Talking about a Chris- 
tian society or passing resolutions about 
it are not in themselves religious. Doing 
something to make society more Chris- 
tian is religious. This sense of respon- 
sibility should be extended to constantly 
wider circles. 

The religious person must cooperate 
with others in the achievement of 
worthy human ends. Cooperation means 
honesty with others, tolerance, good 
will, patience, the ability to give and 
take criticism, treating others as one 
would like to be treated, etc. Coopera- 
tive action may be directed toward the 
welfare of the group or of persons out- 
side the group. The cooperation may 
take place wholly within the group or 
it may be with other groups working 
toward worthy ends. 

An individual’s sense of responsibility 
and his cooperative efforts should be 
strengthened by a sense of kinship and 
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participation with others in a larger fel- 
lowship and enterprise. The religious 
person should be aware of his kinship 
with others who are seeking the good 
life. This kinship may be with Chris- 
tian groups, as in the Christian Church ; 
with other religious persons (regardless 
of their religion) who are seeking to 
build a “brotherly and friendly world ;” 
or with others who through the ages 
have sought the higher values in life. 
The sense that one is not alone in the 
religious quest engenders support and 
enthusiasm for the task. 


Thus we see that religious experi- 
ence is characterized by expanding co- 
operative efforts to build a Christian so- 
ciety. Worthy ends sought by unco- 
operative means, or cooperative means 
utilized to achieve unworthy or insig- 
nificant ends, are non-religious. 

For example: 


(1) A board of directors faces its responsi- 
bility as a Christian agency by putting 
into effect an adequate labor policy for 
its non-professional employees. 

(2) An individual joins the Y primarily for 
play and exercise. His interest in the 
broader problem of medical care is 
aroused by attendance at a series of 
health lectures. He becomes an active 
advocate of more adequate medical serv- 
ices for the lower and middle income 
groups in the community. This, certainly, 
is a religious experience. 

Participation in a membership campaign 

would be religious if motivated by the 

desire to provide opportunities for youth; 

_ but if it were motivated, for example, by 

the desire to “make good business con- 
tacts,” it would be irreligious. 

(4) Cooperation, or team play, to win a 

basketball game does not in itself possess 

religious significance. Cooperative effort 

to provide basketball facilities for a 

larger number of people could be a re- 

ligious experience. 

Cooperative planning and management of 

an event, such as a party or a hobby 

show, becomes a religious experience 
when those concerned identify coopera- 
tion as a way of living and accept it as 

a worthy goal in various areas of life. 

(6) A local board of directors studies the 
recommendations of the National Coun- 
cil regarding public affairs, or the open 
forum. As a result of its study, some 
members of the board become conscious 
of the fact that they are participants in a 
nation-wide fellowship that is seeking to 
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build “Christian personality in a Christian 
society.” 

(7) The leaders and committee members in 
a local Y work week after week almost 
without contact with other workers. A 
fellowship meeting is arranged and nearly 
two hundred Association workers come 
together. The result is a sense of partici- 
pation in a larger fellowship and enter- 
prise, which is definitely a religious ex- 
perience. 

3. Does he increasingly identify and 
actively resist the “forces of evil?” 

The “forces of evil” in a community 
are many. They frequently include cor- 
ruption, greed, exploitation, propaganda, 
prejudice, militarism, hypocrisy, perse- 
cution, violation of civil rights and liber- 
ties. Much constructive human effort is 
neutralized or undermined by destruc- 
tive forces that continue to exist because 
of the indifference, ignorance, or spine- 
lessness of well-intentioned Christian 
citizens. 

The Christian must not only work 
with those forces in human nature and 
society that make for human betterment ; 
he must actively resist those forces that 
exploit or destroy. This is a high qual- 
ity of religious experience. 

For example: 


(1) A boys’ work committee considers the 
“evidence” against scores of taverns in 
the local community that are violating 
the law by selling liquor to minors. It 
seeks to bring the influence of the Asso- 
ciation into opposition to this form of 
illegal human exploitation. 


4. Is he developing more personal, 
articulate, mature, and systematic con- 
cepts about religion in terms of con- 
temporary knowledge and needs? 

The Christian should possess a reli- 
gious philosophy that represents his own 
best thinking and reflects a constantly 
widening range of knowledge and un- 
derstanding. More adequate concepts 
about the universe, God, man, Jesus, the 
good life, by no means guarantee effec- 
tive religious living, but they facilitate it. 

Questions that might be asked about 
an activity or experience from this point 
of view include: Are persons being stim- 
ulated to think through their own phil- 
osophy of life and religion? Are they 
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being helped to identify the essential ele- 
ments of a religious philosophy or faith? 
Are they being helped to find the re- 
sources they need for the development 
of a world view in harmony with con- 
temporary life and the findings of sci- 
entific research? 

For example: 


(1) A young man is encouraged to read the 
book on God by Walter Horton. It clari- 
fies his thinking and stimulates him to 
formulate for himself more vital and 
articulate conceptions of God and the uni- 
verse. 


(2) A leader of a boys’ group makes a con- 
stant effort to get the boys to accept as 
the truth his views about God, Jesus, and 
the Bible. In attempting to impose his 
theology upon them, he is denying them 
the opportunity to develop their own per- 
sonal and mature concepts of religion. 

5. Is the integrity and “wholeness” of 
his personality being recognized and 
advanced? 

Consistency between purposes or 
ideals and acts, genuineness and sincer- 
ity of heart or “conscience,” are impor- 
tant aspects of religious living. Such 
integrity of purpose and conduct is fur- 
thered by soul-searching examination, 
by the friendly support of unified group 
life, and by the intensifying of, and de- 
votion to, the religious enterprise. 

Throughout the course of history 
Christians have expressed their loyalty 
by sacrificial and courageous actions. 
Christians today have ends and causes 
of the greatest worth, but they are often 
lacking in the strength of devotion pos- 
sessed by contemporaries with ends less 
worthy from the Christian point of 
view. 

People are “motivated” or “inspired” 
to action in many ways. A sense of at- 
home-ness and camaraderie in a group 
may create impetus for, and also pro- 
vide support for a person’s devotion to 
higher values. Purposes and values be- 
come more significant and loyalty-de- 
manding when they are made concrete, 
vivid, or dramatic. The use of symbols, 
ritual, drama, literature may strengthen 
motivation for seeking worthy ends. A 
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heightened emotional sense of “lift” may 
reinforce one’s loyalty to the highest 
ideals and purposes. Wholeness of per- 
sonality is achieved in proportion to the 
extent that the person’s interest and de- 
votion are caught up in these experi- 
ences. 

The determining religious factor is the 
ends toward which motivation is di- 
rected. A symphony concert, a fine 
painting, an inspiring worship service — 
any of these may be purely aesthetic 
rather than religious in character. An 
experience becomes religious only when 
worthy ends and causes are held with 
intelligence and deep devotion. 

Questions to be asked about an ex- 
perience or activity from this standpoint 
include: Does the experience tend to 
unify conduct and ideals? Does it 
strengthen integrity and sincerity of 
purpose? Does it provide a basis and 
focus for the unifying and ordering of 
divergent and conflicting ideals and pat- 
terns of conduct? Does it provide the 
emotional “lift” required to attain 
wholeness of personality and to unify 
it around worthy purposes? Does it 
have sufficient appeal to call forth the 
interest and loyalty of the whole person? 


For example: 


(1) A young man joins the Y because he 
wants to swim. A Y secretary establishes 
a friendly contact with him that indicates 
a concern for him as a whole nerson and 
tries to help him to see that there are 
many other interests that he might pur- 
sue to attain his most complete personality 
growth. 

(2) A boys’ department and a physical de- 
partment compete with each other for 
the interest and participation of the same 
boys. The result is divided loyalties and 
conflicts. Since the principle of whole- 
ness is violated, the experience is irre- 
ligious. 

(3) Following a recent National Hi-Y Con- 
gress, a number of boy delegates and 
their leader made plans to put into prac- 
tice in their own local club and com- 
munity some of the ideas and proposals 
that had captured their attention at the 
Congress sessions. 

(4) A dramatic production in a local Y served 
to crystallize the feeling and interest of a 
group of young men in the problem of 
war and as a result they became actively 
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associated with a larger group working 
for world peace. 

6. Is he becoming more aware of wid- 
er and deeper meanings in experience? 

Creative and prophetic religious ex- 
perience is marked by recurring flashes 
of insight and illumination. As an in- 
dividual begins to sense the larger mean- 
ings and broader implications of a sit- 
uation or act, the experience takes on a 
vital religious aspect. 

For example: 

(1) A contributor to the Y.M.C.A. recognizes 
the important role played by private 
philanthropy and private agencies in a 
Christian democracy and in this relation 
he sees the meaning of his own individual 
contribution. 

(2) An Association conducted an Institute on 
Consumer Buying. A number of those 
who attended later joined a “Consumers 
Cooperative” — some because they saw 
in it the opportunity to buy more cheaply; 
others because they visualized a practical 
demonstration of the cooperative princi- 
ple, which might be applied to all phases 
of economic life. For the latter the ex- 
perience would be religious. 

7. Does he increasingly exhibit an in- 
telligent, open-minded, and inquiring at- 
titude in the discovery and pursuit of 
worthy ends. 

The emphasis here is on the use of so- 
cial intelligence to achieve religious pur- 
poses — dependence upon facts rather 
than upon tradition, prejudice, author- 
ity, custom, or propaganda; the appraisal 
of current practices, standards, and in- 
stitutions from a religious (Christian) 
point of view. Christian standards out- 
run present practices. The religious per- 
son should be critical and creative in his 
ethical judgments and standards. 

For example: 


(1) A Hi-Y group, after a lengthy discussion 
about race relationships, introduced a 
number of interracial features into the 
club program. 

(2) A group of business men who had been 
strongly opposed to increased federal 
support of recreation and education, after 
due consideration of the facts, came to 
the conclusion that federal aid is both 
necessary and desirable if educational op- 
portunities are to be equalized for youth. 


8. Is he growing in the consciousness 
of his relationship to the cosmic reality 


that Christians interpret as God. 

One difference between religion and 
ethics is that the religious person puts 
his faith in a cosmic order that supports 
man’s highest hopes, purposes, and 
values. The Christian is conscious of 
his kinship with, and dependence upon, 
forces greater than himself. He has a 
conviction that he is working with cos- 
mic forces in his search for the higher 
life. 

For example: 


(1) A Y board member reads The Clue to 
History by Macmurray. He is led to 
the conviction that the totalitarian states 
are combating something that is a part of 
the structure of the universe; that, on 
the other hand, those who believe in and 
work for the Christian democratic ideal 
are cooperating with the constructive 
forces of the universe. 


In summary, the quality of religion is 


present in an experience when it influ- 
ences individuals: 


1. To become increasingly aware of- 


the supreme worth of persons. 

2. To accept increasing responsibility 
for achieving a Christian society char- 
acterized by brotherhood, democracy, so- 
cial justice, and peace, and actively to 
cooperate with others toward this end. 

3. To identify increasingly the forces 
of evil in the world and to offer active 
resistance to them. 

4. To develop more personal, articu- 
late, mature, and systematic concepts 
about religion. 

5. To develop more integrity and 
wholeness of personality. 

6. To become increasingly aware of 
wider and deeper meanings in experi- 
ence. 

7. To exhibit increasingly an intelli- 
gent, open-minded, and inquiring at- 
titude toward the discovery and the pur- 
suit of worthy ends. 

8. To become ever more conscious of 
their relationship to the cosmic reality 
that Christians interpret as God. 

These criteria should be applied by 
secretaries and laymen to every phase 
of the Association’s life and program. 
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More specifically, it is suggested that we 
examine the following phases of the As- 
sociation in the light of the criteria. The 
results of such an examination will in- 
dicate the extent to which the Y.M.C.A. 
is developing people religiously and how 
it may be more effective in this central 
purpose. 

1. Membership selection and induc- 
tion. 

2. Participation in group life — 
classes, clubs, teams, etc. 

3. Individual guidance and services. 

4. The organization and administra- 
tion of the Association. 

5. Experience of boards, committees, 
and councils. 

6. Personnel (professional and volun- 
teer) policies and practices. 

7. Employee policies and practices. 

8. Special methods, such as worship 
services, forums, Bible study, etc. 

9. Relationships with other agencies 
in the community. 


III 


Historical Illustration of 
Religious Experience 


RoLLanp W. SCHLOERB 


THE VIEW of religion presented at 
the Institute and set forth in this paper 
is more than a twentieth century opinion 
of what. religious experience ought to 
be. It is an attempt to understand the 
experiences of those down through the 
ages who have realized in some measure 
what it means to be religious. 

The following experiences from his- 
toric Judaism and Christianity are 
grouped according to the elements of the 
religious experience described by Dr. 
Dimock, so that each reveals its own dis- 
tinctive quality. It is hoped that these 
illustrations will illumine for us the es- 
sential qualities of the religious experi- 
ence and serve to remind us that as 
members of the Association fellowship 
we are part of a dynamic movement 


rooted in the earnest and faithful quest 
of generations of religious people. 

1. To become increasingly aware of 
the supreme worth of persons. 

To Jesus, people of all nations had 
high worth in the sight of God. On no 
issue did he clash more directly with the 
religionists of his day than on this. He 
gave children special attention. He re- 
garded women as more than the property 
of men. He gave heed to the mentally 
ill and to the diseased. He did not 
hesitate to fly into the face of established 
customs and institutions held sacred by 
his contemporaries. In the following 
conversation we see that Jesus regarded 
persons as of more worth than either 
animals or institutions : 

And he left the place and went into their 

synagogue. There was a man there with one 

hand withered. And in order to get a charge 
to bring against him, they asked him, 

“Is it right to cure people on the Sab- 
bath?” But he said to them, 

“Who among you if he has even a single 
sheep and it falls into a hole on the Sabbath 
will not take hold of it and lift it out? 
And how much more a man is worth than a 
sheep! Therefore, it is right to do people 
good on the Sabbath.” (Mark 12:9-12.) 

By a stroke of good fortune, Moses 
was brought up in a king’s court and 
there had ample opportunity to indulge 
in the luxuries of royalty. The grandeur 
of wealth and possessions might easily 
have overwhelmed him. Instead, he 
achieved a maturity of religious outlook 
that is revealed in the historian’s state- 
ment: 

And it came to pass in those days, that 
Moses was grown up, that he went out unto 
his brethren, and looked upon their burdens. 
(Exodus 2:11) 

What might have been the course of 
history if Moses had not looked first 
upon what was happening to people? 

2. To accept responsibility for achiev- 
ing a Christian society characterized by 
brotherhood, democracy, social justice, 
and peace, and to cooperate with others 
toward this end. 

Isaiah became a statesmanlike leader 
in the crucial days of the eighth century 
before Christ. He was a member of a 
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little nation in imminent danger of de- 
struction. He was also a worshiper in 
the temple of his God. In the year that 
the king died he had an experience, as 
he was at worship in the temple, that 
made him accept the responsibility of 
leadership among his people. He saw 
God as holy and righteous. He realized 
his own unworthiness and the unworth- 
iness of his fellow countrymen. But to 
save at least a remnant of a nation, he 
felt that a message must be brought to 
the people. He heard a voice asking, 
“Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us?” Isaiah did not shun the re- 
sponsibility; he did not content himself 
with the ecstacy of his vision. He re- 
sponded to the call with the words, 
“Here am I; send me.” 

Paul’s devotion to Jesus took him into 
many lands to establish new Christian 
groups. Later in writing to these 
churches, he addressed them as individ- 
uals living together. His advice to them 
always called attention to the respon- 
sibility of each individual for the wel- 


fare of all. No one more stoutly de- 
fended individual freedom than did 
Paul; nevertheless he reminded his 


friends that freedom is to be used to 
enhance the common good. To the 
Galatians he wrote: 


“For you, brothers, have been called to 
freedom; only do not make your freedom 
an excuse for the physical, but in love be 
slaves to one another. . . Bear one another’s 
burdens, and in that way carry out the law 
of Christ.” (Galatians 5:13; 6:2) 


To the Romans he sent this sugges- 
tion: 

“Let us, therefore, keep before us what- 
ever will contribute to peace and the devel- 
opment of one another.” (Romans 14:19) 
3. To identify the forces of evil in the 

world and to offer active resistance to 
them. 

Amos, fresh from his task of tending 
sheep in Tekoa, must have presented a 
strange spectacle as he appeared at the 
merry feast of Bethel. It has been writ- 
ten that he came among those eighth 
century Israelites like “a moral thunder- 
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bolt.” He disclaimed being one of the 
prophetic party. He represented him- 
self as one who had been stirred by the 
injustices and oppressions perpetrated 
against the poor. The solemn religious 
assemblies seemed to him a _ hollow 
mockery in the sight of the God who 
cares for all men and whose moral law is 
applicable to all. With stinging words 
he speaks in the name of God: 


“T hate, I spurn your feasts, 
And I take no pleasure in your festal gather- 


ings. 

Even though you bring me your burnt-offer- 
ings, 

And your meal-offerings, I will not accept 
them; 

And the peace-offerings of your fatted 
beasts I will not look upon. 

Take away from me the noise of your songs, 

And to the melody of your lyres I will not 
listen. 

But let justice roll down like waters, 

And righteousness like a perennial stream.” 

(Amos 5:21-24) 


Jesus was keenly aware of life-des- 
troying forces. He saw them at work 
in people, causing individuals to destroy 
their own happiness and to bring pain 
to others. At the very center of organ- 
ized religion he saw cankers of greed 
and vicious exploitation doing their 
deadly work. He saw the temple as akin 
to a den of thieves, with grasping trad- 
ers using the trusting piety of devoted 
pilgrims to reap rich gains for them- 
selves. But Jesus not only identified the 
evil in the temple. He attacked it with 
vigor. He drove the money changers 
from their precincts. To him the chil- 
dren of men were so valuable that he 
must needs combat whatever would de- 
stroy them. 

4. To develop more personal, articu- 
late, mature, and systematic concepts 
about religion. 

An unknown prophet, whose writings 
are preserved in the latter half of the 
book of Isaiah, out of the troubles and 
perplexities of the exile wrought mature 
concepts about religion. He wrestled 
with the age-old problem of the suffer- 
ing of innocent people. The common 
view of suffering as resulting from the 
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sufferer’s wrong-doing seemed inade- 
quate to him. He believed that suffer- 
ing might be accepted and used in a way 
to benefit others. He held before his 
people the ideal of one who works in a 
quiet and unassuming way: 

“He shall not cry, nor shout, 

Nor make his voice heard in the streets; 

A bending reed shall he not break, 

And a flickering wick shall he not quench.” 

(Isaiah 42:2-3) 


He will be persecuted, but his persecu- 
tion will not be endured in vain! 


In the sublime fifty-third chapter of 
the book of Isaiah, the author reveals 
how by this patient, herioc endurance 
of persecution a man may atone for the 
sins of others and win to lives of right- 
eousness even those who wronged him. 

The author of the Gospel of John ar- 
rived at mature concepts of religion be- 
cause he had to commend his religion to 
people of another background — the 
Greeks, who were unacquainted with 
Jewish culture. This made it necessary 
for him to rethink and restate the con- 
victions he desired to commend to them. 
Dr. Goodspeed writes of John’s con- 
tribution as follows: 


The Jew, possessed of a truth, said that 
revelation had given it to him. The Greek, 
when he gained possession of one, said he 
had reached it by reason. Which was right? 
What would we say? 

We would say there was a truth in both. 
And so thought the author of the Gospel of 
John. Jesus is more than the Messiah of 
Jewish nationalistic expectation. He is the 


Logos — the Word of Revelation that: 


came upon the prophets. He is also that 

Reason by which Stoic philosophy found its 

way to truth. In this one word, which has 

both meanings and which John uses in both 
senses at once, he performs the wedding of 
reason and revelation, of philosophy and 
religion. (Introduction to the New Testa- 

ment, page 298) 

5. To envisage the wholeness of per- 
sonality and the need to preserve its 
integrity. 

The young man Jesus is almost com- 
pletely unknown to us. Gospel writers 
have little to say about his life during 
the eighteen years from his coming to 
Jerusalem with his parents to the begin- 
ning of his public life. Luke, however, 


says that “Jesus grew in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and 
man.” This would indicate no one- 
sided development, but rather that each 
aspect of Jesus’ life — physical, mental, 
social, spiritual — made its singular con- 
tribution to his total personality. From 
his people Jesus learned that one loves 
God not only with the heart but with 
mind and strength as well. The qual- 
ity of Jesus’ loyalty was such that it en- 
listed all sides of his personality. 


The Letter of James was perhaps a 
sermon originally. Like other first cen- 
tury preachers, James introduced many 
different themes in one discourse. He 
was especially effective when he urged 
people to seek the integrity that unites 
faith and works. He saw the damaging 
effects of high ideals without action; 
likewise, the limitations of activity un- 
guided by a faith that gives it meaning: 

“My brothers, what is the good of a man’s 
saying he has faith, if he has no good deeds 
to show? Can faith save him? If some 
brother or sister has no clothes and has not 
food enough for a day, and one of you says 
plenty to eat,’ without giving them the 
necessaries of life, what good does it do? 

So faith by itself, if it has no good deeds 

to show, is dead.” (James 2:14-17) 

6. To become increasingly aware of 
wider and deeper meanings in experi- 
ence. 


The friends of Jesus had a fairly 
definite idea of what a chosen emissary 
from God would be like. They were 
confident that he would be victorious 
over his enemies; that he would restore 
the nation to its former power and 
prominence. One can imagine their 
astonishment when Jesus suggested that 
the Son of Man had to suffer and be 
crucified. Peter did not hesitate to differ 
violently with him at this point. But in 
the days that followed they had cause to 
discern deeper meanings in the cross. 
They were to see it not merely as an 
instrument of hatred by which men of 
power destroyed opposition, but as a 
symbol of a tragic event that could be 
used to produce some good. 
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For a long time after Jesus’ death 
Peter shared the narrow views of his 
people. His religious outlook included 
only the chosen ones of his own nation. 
An experience with a devout Roman 
captain, Cornelius by name, broadened 
his view. Cornelius asked Peter for an 
interview. Peter was not sure that he 
ought to respond to the request. While 
trying te make up his mind, he fell into 
a trance and saw before him a great 
sheet with many animals upon it. A 
voice suggested that he “kill and eat.” 
But Peter said, “Never, sir! For I have 
never eaten anything that was not cere- 
monially cleansed.” The voice spoke 
again, “Do not call what God has 
cleansed unclean.” Peter arose with a 
new conviction that led him to respond 
to the invitation of Cornelius. After a 
most satisfying experience, he said, 
“Now I really understand that God 
shows no partiality, but welcomes the 
man of any nation who reveres him and 
does what is right.” (Acts 10.) 


7. To manifest an intelligent, open- 
minded and inquiring attitude in the dis- 
covery and pursuit of worthy ends. 


Zaccheus was a first century tax col- 
lector whose vocation made him a hated 
man in the community. The methods by 
which a tax collector accumulated 
wealth encouraged extortion and unfair- 
ness. Zaccheus was physically a small 
man. His smallness of stature may have 
caused him to be unduly arrogant and 
assertive in order to compensate for 
what he lacked in size. He was, how- 
ever, a man ready to receive new ideas. 
He accepted the strange prophet, Jesus, 
into his home. A notable conversation 
must have taken place at the meal which 
these two men ate together, for Zaccheus 
announced to his neighbors a new policy 
for his own life. He decided to give 
half of his goods to the poor, and to re- 
store fourfold that which he had taken 
unjustly. New goals were opened be- 
fore this man as he exposed himself to 
the influence of Jesus. (Luke 19:1-10.) 


Gamaliel, a leader in the council of 
Pharisees, doubtless had some strong re- 
ligious convictions. He could not agree 
with everything that was being taught in 
the name of religion. He could not 
agree with what Peter and the other 
followers of Jesus were doing. But 
when his fellow members of the council 
proposed that Peter and his friends 
should be killed, Gamaliel’s remon- 
strance lifted the mood of the gathering 
to a new and higher level. He coun- 
seled moderation, intimating that by kill- 
ing these men they could not kill the 
truth that might inhere in their posi- 
tion. With these words he persuaded 
the council to adopt a more open-minded 
and tolerant attitude: 

“Men of Israel, take care what you pro- 
pose to do with these men. For some time 
ago Theudas appeared, claiming to be a 
person of importance, and a group of men 
numbering some four hundred joined him. 
But he was killed and all his followers were 
dispersed and disappeared. After him, at 
the time of the census, Judas of Galilee ap- 
peared, and raised a great following, but 
he too perished, and all his followers were 
scattered. So in the present case, I tell you 
keep away from these men and let them 
alone, for if this idea or movement is of 
human origin, it will come to naught, but 
if it is from God, you will not be able to 
stop it. You may actually find yourselves 
fighting God.” (Acts 5 :36-39.) 

8. To become ever more conscious of 
the relationship of man to the cosmic 
reality that Christians interpret as God. 


Hosea, another prominent figure in 
eighth century Palestine, was the victim 
of an unhappy marriage. The woman 
he loved and who became his wife was 
unfaithful to him. She left him for a 
life that promised more of the thrills she 
craved. Years later Hosea found her 
again. She had become a slave. His 
old love returned and he was ready to 
give her another chance. If she showed 
willingness to change her ways, he was 
willing to forgive. The experience 
brought Hosea new insight into the na- 
ture of God. He felt that in forgiving 
his wife he was working in harmony 
with the God who made him. He had 
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always believed that God was just. 
Now he believed that God was also 
steadfast in his love for the wayward. 
As he himself had yearned over his un- 
faithful wife, so he could imagine God’s 
longing for his people: 
“How can I give thee up, O Ephraim! 
How can I give thee over, O Israel!” 
(Hosea 11:8.) 
Jesus, by his teaching, did not add 
much that was new to the idea of God. 
Others before him had thought of God 
as one, as righteous, as loving. But as 
one follows the life of Jesus through the 
pages of the Gospels, one becomes aware 


that this carpenter of Nazareth felt he 
was working with a power greater than 
himself. “My Father is still at work, 
and I work, too,” he said. He was con- 
scious that he was working with God 
and humble in the knowledge that one 
greater than he was at work. It made 
him courageous in the face of human 
opposition. It made him able to resist 
the temptation to act solely for personal 
acclaim. It gave him confidence and 
assurance that the ultimate victory lies 
with those who bring their lives into 
harmony with the cosmic laws rooted in 
the will of God. 


TEACH RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 
YES and NO 


Merton D. MuNN AnpD Dayton T. YopEr* 


The two gentlemen who prepared the debate which follows 
have been arguing back and forth for a considerable period of 
time. The one believes sincerely that unless religion is included 
in the child’s total educational experience, he will suffer great 
loss. The other believes equally sincerely that religion should be 
taught, but not in relation to the public schools. The Editor 
invited each to present his point of view succinctly, and then to 
comment briefly on the other's paper. The discussion merits 

careful thought. 


YES! 
Merton D. Munn 

HIS paper purposes to bring to your 
attention and to emphasize as point- 
edly as possible the place which religion 
already occupies in the public schools 
and the place which religion should oc- 

cupy in our public-school system. 
Religion is a@ necessary aspect of 
American life. Not so long ago in our 





*Mr. Munn is Dean of Whitworth College, 
Spokane, Washington; Mr. Yoder is Min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Society, also of 
Spokane. 


own and in the old country, religion was 
the guiding influence of education. 
However, since the common-school re- 
vival there has been a tendency until 
recently to exclude everything religious 
from our schools. To many administra- 
tors and school people this has meant the 
forgetting of religion and the place that 
it must occupy in the lives of the Amer- 
ican people if that people is to remain 
free. Dr. Thomas S. Gates, president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, on the 
occasion of the university’s bicentennial 
celebration, said: “Many an educator 
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is like a builder who orders work ahead 
at full speed while the fires are going 
out under his boilers. Learning without 
religion which is the mainspring of 
growth and character, tends too often to 
produce a clever, hard, self-seeking kind 
of success which, if it becomes wide- 
spread enough, leads to the total eclipse 
of culture and humanity in the state and 
the undermining of civilization.” 

The separation of the church and state 
is necessary but we not only have sepa- 
rated but have departed so far from the 
spiritual ideal that the influence of edu- 
cation has lent emphasis to paganism and 
materialism. Thinking people see the 
need for more than high intellectual 
standards if our nation is to reach higher 
spiritual levels. Glenn Frank once re- 
marked, “It is vital that we keep church 
and state separate but a divorce between 
education and religion will be fatal to 
the national future.” 

Even though these United States have 
set up what is probably the greatest edu- 
cational system in the world, we are, and 
have been for some time, in danger of 
losing our democracy. This danger 
exists because religion as an indispens- 
able institution of democracy has not 
been emphasized and taught to our 
people. A study of history should reveal 
to any inquiring mind that “historically, 
democracy is Christianity’s gift to the 
world. And when Christianity fails, 
democracy fails.” This must not be 
interpreted to mean that democracy will 
follow in any society claiming to be 
Christian. The society must be based 
on the fundamental principles of New 
Testament Christianity. President 
Roosevelt in his address of January 4, 
1939, said: “Storms from abroad chal- 
lenge three institutions indispensable to 
Americans, now as always. The first is 
religion. It is the source of the other two 
— democracy and international good 
feeling.” 





1.C. C. Morrison, “The Inner Citadel of 
Democracy,” The Christian Century, May 
14, 1941, pages 652-4. 


One might go on to mention other 
great men, presidents, scientists, and 
philosophers, to show what Bell has 
said to be true. “The world of real 
thinking goes towards a necessary the- 
ism, not away from it.”? Yes, the tide is 
turning and we are aware that the future 
of civilization depends upon contact with 
the regenerative power of God. Dr. 
Sproul, president of the University of 
California, addressing students at 
U.C.L.A. in the fall of 1940, said: “It is 
not the minds, but the souls of men that 
must be regenerated if catastrophe is 
not surely to come. Men and nations 
must have not so much a change of mind 
as a change of heart.” 


The public schools must become con- 
cerned. If our first premise be true then 
educators must awaken to this potent 
need. The cry has been that the school 
is no place in which to teach religion. 
Religion is a part of the home and the 
church. We are all aware that these 
institutions are not satisfactorily dealing 
with the problem. We cannot compel 
parents to give their children religious 
training nor can we require that children 
attend church. Homes and churches will 
continue to remain ineffective in their 
work until the schools begin to cooperate 
in the development of religion. 


Our great educational system has been 
developed as a safeguard for our de- 
mocracy. Let us not lose our way by 
neglecting to teach the fundamental 
principle upon which that democracy 
rests. Some may contend that religion 
is not a subject; therefore it cannot be 
taught. Let me say, if God is a person, 
able to bring about spiritual redemption, 
and if the Bible is the inspired word of 
God, then religion has a content as truly 
as any other subject. That subject can 
be studied because there is knowledge 
to be gained and growth to be achieved. 
If, on the other hand, God is only a 


2.L. <A. Averill, Footnote, Adolescence. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936, page 399. 
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concept of man’s mind having no basis 
or proof, if man has no soul and no 
possibility of “reaping what he sows” 
then the best we can do is to go on with 
our lifeless programs of character edu- 
cation and hope for the best. I believe 
the weight of history and experience 
supports the first contention and judged 
by the White House conference report, 
“Much needs to be done to provide guid- 
ance and help for boys and girls in de- 
veloping their own religious philos- 
ophies.”’* 

Religious education culminates in two 
programs. First, laying the groundwork 
of one’s acceptance of Christ and His 
teaching. This will be attained through 
cooperation with the home and church 
and through a knowledge of the Bible. 
Second, growth, both intellectually and 
spiritually, after one has truly and hon- 
estly made an intelligent choice. 

Religious education is not character 
education. Some educators will point 
out that we already have programs of 
character education and that is as far as 
we should go. As far as I can ascertain 
the Bible is not the basis of these pro- 
grams. 

The N. E. A. at Minneapolis unani- 
mously adopted a resolution in favor of 
reading and studying the Bible in the 
public schools. Part of that resolution 
read: “We do not urge this in the inter- 
est of sectarian instruction of any kind, 
but that this great book may ever be the 
teacher’s aid in the interpretation of 
history, of literature, law and life — an 
unrivaled agency in the development of 
true citizenship.” 

We must find a way which will insure 
the development of those traits necessary 
to vital religious experience. Schools 
have met other problems, problems not 
specifically theirs in the first place. They 
can meet this problem also but not 
through the present character education 





3. M. D. Davis, Weekday Classes in Religious 
Education. U. S. Office of Education, 1941, 
Bulletin No. 3, page 2. 


program, citizenship training or extra- 
curricular activities. 

Present Educational Practices for 
Religious Training. Religious education 
must be a cooperative enterprise. The 
home, church, school, and other com- 
munity agencies must assume responsi- 
bility for its development. Since less 
than one half of our children attend 
churches the school must assume the 
major role for religious training. Al- 
ready, points out a bulletin from the 
United States Office of Education, 
“Both local and state wide programs of 
character education have focused school 
objectives and school activities upon ex- 
periences to help children from kinder- 
garten through the high school to be- 
come conscious of the need for a type 
of human conduct which exemplifies 
principles and teachings of the Bible.”* 

Inasmuch as education is under con- 
trol of the various states and some insist 
that religion be left strictly out of the 
school, the development of any plan of 
religious education will have to take this 
into account. There does seem, how- 
ever, to be a tendency to liberalize state 
laws especially that legislation which 
authorizes but does not compel public 
schools to release pupils during school 
time for religious training. 


There are instances of the coopera- 
tion of state education departments® in 
a state program of religious education. 
Such have been reported from Michigan, 
New Jersey, West Virginia, Maine, 
North Dakota, Viriginia, and Texas. In 
many states the decision is left to local 
authorities who direct the conditions un- 
der which pupils may or may not be 
released. 


It is extremely hard to classify the 
plans that are now in operation through- 
out the United States. Plans especially 
operative for public-school children have 
been included in this classification. 





4. M. D. Davis, op. cit., page 1. 
5. M. D. Davis, op. cit., pages 6-8. 
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1. Encouragement: This may not be 
a plan, yet a great amount of good is 
being done by teachers and administra- 
tors who have linked themselves with 
local churches and have become actively 
engaged in its work and in building its 
program. 

2. Religious Education and _ Bible 
classes held outside of school hours: 
These are carried on through denomina- 
tional and non-denominational religious 
bodies. 

3. Weekday classes on released time: 
This plan, often takes two forms. First, 
releasing students during school hours 
for religious instruction in their own 
churches without credit. Second, re- 
leasing students during school hours for 
religious instruction with credit toward 
graduation. One can summarize this 
practice by saying that the same regula- 
tions generally apply to courses in reli- 
gious education or Bible study that ap- 
ply to other courses where credit is 
granted. 

4. Granting credit for attendance at 
religious services: In the Pittsburgh 
plan® credit is given to those students 
who attend churches of their own or 
parents’ choice at least three hours week- 
ly. Attending Sunday school and morn- 
ing worship makes two of these three 
hours. The third hour is obtained on 
Wednesday morning when the first 
school hour is turned over to the church- 
es. To obtain credit, a student must 
register and attend at least 75 per cent 
of the time. 

5. Minor cooperative plans: Some 
schools have shown a willingness to do 
what they can without interrupting the 
regular program of school, by not sched- 
uling activities on a night religious serv- 
ices are in session, reading the Bible 
without comment, showing religious mo- 
tion pictures, sponsoring student reli- 
gious organizations and inviting minis- 
ters to the school to discuss Biblical 
6. J. R. Ewers, “Schools Launch ‘Pittsburgh 


Plan,” The Christian Century, December 
20, 1939, pages 1587-8. 





facts. 

Criteria Governing Religious Educa- 
tion Courses. From my study of various 
plans now in operation, the opinion of 
religious education experts, and my be- 
lief that vital religious convictions are 
essential to an integrated life, I am con- 
vinced that religious instruction is a nec- 
essity in the lives of our children. 

Where there are not already such 
laws, state legislatures should pass per- 
missive laws enabling local school au- 
thorities to work out a satisfactory ar- 
rangement of religious education in- 
struction in line with local conditions. 
This must mean, however, that state 
education departments should apply the 
same regulations to these courses as any 
other course offered in the curriculum. 
This will do much to elevate the course 
to its rightful place. 

As I see it the following criteria 
should govern the local policy with re- 
spect to the religious education program. 

1. Initiative for the organization of 
religious education classes should be as- 
sumed by the school authorities. 

2. Inasmuch as the whole task of reli- 
gious education is not in the hands of 
the school, there should be a local com- 
mittee to work out details for coordinat- 
ing the work with the home, church and 
other community agencies. The person- 
nel of this committee should be repre- 
sentative of the home, church, and other 
community agencies. 

3. Religious education should be 
placed in the curriculum as an elective 
subject. Regular credit should be given 
toward graduation and college entrance. 
All students receiving credit should be 
required to attend Sunday school or 
worship in the church of their own or 
parents’ choice. 

4. Classes should be held in the school 
buildings, during regular school hours. 

5. The basis of all instruction should 
be the Bible and its relation to life. The 
objectives of the course must be care- 
fully worked out and ‘stated in specific 
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rather than in general terms in order 
that sectarian teaching does not enter. 

6. Standards comparable to those of 
other subjects of the curriculum must 
be regarded, such as the qualifications of 
teachers, course of study, length of 
school year and supervision of instruc- 
tion. 

7. No child should be forced to reg- 
ister for such instruction but a full and 
complete recommendation of the course 
should be sent to the parents by the 
superintendent or principal. In the rec- 
ommendation the objectives should be 
clearly set forth. Until such time as the 
course becomes well established in the 
community, a signed statement by the 
parent allowing the child to participate 
seems desirable. 

8. The local school board, through the 
school administrators, should be respon- 
sible for enforcing requirements and for 
the supervision of the instruction. 

9. Teachers of religious education 
courses should receive the same pay as 
those on the regular salary schedule. 
Inasmuch as the program is a part of 
the regular school program, it should 
receive much of its suport from state 
funds. 


Mr. Yoper’s COMMENT 


Dean Munn describes the object of his 
program of religious education in the 
public school as “laying the ground work 
of one’s acceptance of Christ and His 
teachings.” This object is to be attained 
“through a knowledge of the Bible.” 
Thus the public schools of America, ac- 
cording to Dean Munn, should indoc- 
trinate the children of America in a fav- 
ored religious doctrine through the use 
of a particular sacred literature. One 
religion thus receives special prestige 
and becomes in effect the official state 
religion. This action is a reversal of a 
policy of separation of church and state 
long accepted as a basic principle of 
American government. 

Dean Munn’s plan typifies the ambi- 
tion of other proponents of religious 


education during public school time. It 
will be found objectionable not only by 
professors of all religions other than 
Christian, but also by those who have 
thoughtfully considered and rejected al- 
legiance to all established religions. 

No American challenges the right of 
any church to use ‘its established ec- 
clesiastical organization to propagandize 
in the interest of its own tenets so long 
as it follows the rules of decency and 
fair play. But the intrusion of religious 
propaganda into the public school system 
is an impertinent invasion of American 


civil rights. 
NO! 
Dayton T. YoverR 


OME months ago when many chil- 

dren were evacuated from London 
to rural England, one group was cared 
for by a woman who because of her in- 
terest in diet insisted that the children 
eat some prunes each morning for break- 
fast. One boy refused to accept his 
share of prunes. After using many oth- 
er arguments, the hostess told her young 
guest that God would be angry if he did 
not eat the prunes. The boy, unim- 
pressed, left the prunes uneaten. That 
evening a severe storm broke over the 
horizon. Lightning flashed and thunder 
rumbled as the hostess went from room 
to room to put her young charges to bed. 
When the woman came to the bedroom 
of the boy who had refused to eat the 
prunes, she discovered him to be gone. 
She found him in the kitchen, eating 
prunes. Looking up at her the boy said, 
“Who would have thought that God 
would make such a fuss over a few 
prunes?” 

That youngster had no knowledge of 
the history of religion or he would have 
known that for centuries men and wom- 
en have believed that God does make a 
fuss over the minute details of people’s 
lives. Taught that God drove Adam 
and Eve from the Garden of Eden be- 
cause they ate a couple of apples, many 
orthodox Christians have been terrified 
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by the thought that God keeps a stern 
watch over them as well. Before men 
discovered the regularity of the laws of 
nature, they assumed that every phenom- 
enon was the directed action of God. 
This type of supernaturalism is still in- 
herent in orthodox Christian belief. 
While terrifying to some, it is accepted 
as the most comforting fact of religion 
by other Christians. The beautiful 
twenty-third Psalm is a resource of com- 
fort to believers of supernaturalism: 
“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want.” Supernatural intervention in the 
affairs of men, either in this world or 
some other, is implied in all the miracles 
attributed to Jesus and by his teachings. 


But for several centuries the theory 
of reality called naturalism has been de- 
veloped and given to the western peo- 
ples by scientists; a theory of the world 
that now is dominant in our public 
schools and is maintained by secular 
education. This more exact understand- 
ing of the nature of the world began to 
be grasped by geographers after the voy- 
age of Columbus in 1492. Copernicus 
forwarded the new concept by his dis- 
coveries in astronomy in 1543. In the 
18th century naturalism took a step for- 
ward in geology under the leadership of 
Buffon, Guettard, Desmarest, Palla and 
De Saussure. Other exact sciences fol- 
lowed further investigation of natural 
phenomena. In the 19th century Schli- 
eder gave the world the cell theory 
which in turn was followed by valuable 
discoveries about tissue by Schwann, a 
student of Schlieder. The sciences of 
zoology, botany, physiology, and em- 
bryology followed, and with them devel- 
oped the theory of evolution. The world 
grasped new concepts of reality under 
the leadership of Darwin, Wallace and 
Huxley. The 20th century saw men 
turning to the investigation of the soul, 
and Psychology became established as a 
science under William James, E. D. 
Titchner and others. But as Psychology 
has developed more nearly into an exact 
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science, the soul has been relegated into 
the waste basket as an unusable concept. 
The sciences have quite divorced them- 
selves from supernaturalism. 

There is a basic conflict today be- 
tween Christian churches and public 
schools regarding their respective inter- 
pretations of reality. The Christian 
church insists on a degree of super- 
naturalism, the amount varying in the 
different denominations. The public 
schools, for the most part, interpret the 
world in a naturalistic manner. 

The majority of Americans trust their 
public schools and distrust the orthodox 
teachings of Christianity. According to 
reliable church reports much publicized 
in religious magazines, 70 million Amer- 
icans have no present affiliation with or- 
ganized Christian religion. These 70 
million are not outside of the church 
through lack of invitation to join. They 
are beseeched to join churches, but they 
will not. Their refusal to unite with 
churches is a calculated rejection of the 
theological presuppositions of Christian- 
ity. Thus the attempt to force Chris- 
tianity upon the public schools is a rear- 
guard action of the minority of Amer- 
icans, a religious pressure group intent 
upon forcing its will upon the majority. 

The pressure technique is well illus- 
trated by the history of the experiment 
in Bible School education on public 
school time in Spokane, Washington. In 
the state of Washington, the use of the 
Bible in the Public School is prohibited 
by law. That prohibition was made not 
by the foes of Christianity, but by its 
friends. The law was written during 
the time when the famous lectures of 
Robert Ingersoll had put many Chris- 
tians on the defensive. So friends of 
Christianity, fearing that the Bible might 
be made ridiculous if read in the public 
schools without friendly interpretation, 
banned it entirely. 

Several years ago Spokane proponents 
of the use of public school time for reli- 
gious education argued that so impor- 
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tant a book as the Bible ought to be 
better known by the children of the city, 
and by this argument won the right to 
conduct Bible schools in churches lo- 
cated near the public schools, the chil- 
dren being released from the public 
schools for certain specified hours each 
week. This Bible instruction has been 
given by employees of the Spokane In- 
ter-church Council, an association of 
Evangelical churches. But now, accord- 
ing to the report of one School Board 
member, some of the ministers of Spo- 
kane are dissatisfied with the Bible 
schools. The right to interpret the Bible 
is demanded. This is a demand natural 
to orthodoxy. Christianity is an ideology 
erected about the Bible, but not explicit 
in it. It is the Christian doctrine that 
the orthodox wish to propagate. The 
mere dissemination of knowledge about 
the Bible is of itself outside the interest 
and purpose of the orthodox. 


With all of the craftiness of the ex- 
pert propagandist, the orthodox Chris- 
tian intent upon using schoo! time for 
his missionary enterprise cloaks his pur- 
poses under the silken folds of patriot- 
ism. “Christianity is the parent of 
Democracy,” he asserts. “Unless we 
have access to school time, our children 
will lose their ardor for democracy and 
our war to save democracy will be in 
vain.” While it is true that the major- 
ity of early settlers of America were 
Christians, it does not follow that Chris- 
tianity begets democratic governments. 
In many, many countries of the world 
Christianity has existed for centuries ap- 
parently quite sterile of democratic seed. 


Russia for years was Christian and 
with schools and churches tied closely 
together, but no glimmer of democratic 
procedure arose in Russia. Italy has 
been so Christian that for several cen- 
turies it has provided the world with 
Christian Popes; yet Italy is not demo- 
cratic. Neither Spain nor Portugal are 
democratic although both are Christian. 
Germany for hundreds of years was a 


homeland of Christianity. Its demo- 
cracy, imported and bolstered from 
without, did not survive. Of the twenty 
Latin American countries John Gunther 
writes that “seven are democratic, more 
or less.” All of them are Christian. 
There is no basis of proof that Chris- 
tianity is the parent of Democracy. 


Democracy is a philosophy not de- 
pendent upon Christianity. In 1776 this 
philosophy arose in America, a teaching 
not about gods but of men. It was a 
humanistic doctrine, proclaiming the 
worth of man and proclaiming man’s 
right to happiness here and now. Under 
its inspiration, Americans declared their 
freedom from autocrats who sought to 
control American minds, hearts and 
bodies. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence revoked forever the claims of 
church and state to rule Americans. A 
new code was created, a code of human 
self-reliance, courage, integrity, and 
friendly cooperation. It was based on 
the belief that this continent is of good 
earth, upon which can be created a com- 
monwealth of free men. The schools 
of America are the guardians of this 
philosophy, the bulwark against the reli- 
gions of ancient times which are more 
interested in a supernatural God than in 
the welfare of men struggling to pre- 
serve self rule in an earthly environment 
whose control lies in understanding of 
the laws of nature. 


The effectiveness of the public schools 
in furthering democratic principles has 
always depended upon the ability of the 
schools to create a feeling of unity 
among the students who attended them. 
Parochial schools, on the contrary, have 
been practical barriers to the creation of 
democratic ideals and practices because 
by their very existence they have fos- 
tered feelings of religious difference be- 
tween the students who attend them and 
those who attend public schools. To a 
lesser degree, the intrusion of religious 
teachings into the public schools fosters 
a similar feeling of disunity among its 
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members. Children tend to be more 
partisan than their elders, and denom- 
inational loyalties come to light as ele- 
ments of religious ‘attitudes under the 
stimulus of religious education during 
school time. Religion thus becomes a 
barrier rather than an aid to democracy. 


Two ways of life strive for control 
in America and are represented by or- 
ganized orthodox Christianity on the 
one hand and by the public schools on 
the other. One is girded to supernat- 
uralism and to words and rites of the 
hoary past: Adam and Eve, Devil, An- 
gels, Atonement, Baptism, Communion, 
Heaven, Hell, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. These words represent concepts 
so archaic, so out of harmony with mod- 
ern life that when using them one feels 
impelled to introduce them with the 
phrase “once upon a time” to indicate 
the age of fairy stories with which they 
are so closely connected. The schools, 
the heirs of the spirit of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Emancipation 
Proclamation of the scientists of the 
18th, 19th and 20th centuries look to 
the future rather than the past. There 
is an inherent conflict between the sub- 
ject material and the objectives of the 
public schools and the Biblical material 
about the Garden of Eden, the trip 
through the Red Sea, the Fall of Jericho, 
the Virgin Birth of Jesus, Christ walk- 
ing on the sea, the account of His resur- 
rection from the grave, and the great 
mass of the Christian Doctrine of super- 
naturalism that is built upon these im- 
possible tales. 


There is not the slightest doubt that 
in the conflict between secularism, nat- 
uralism, humanism and orthodox Chris- 
tianity the latter will disappear. Modern 
culture is ringing the death knell of or- 
thodoxy. But the death throes, when 
projected upon America’s children 
through the use of public school time 
for orthodox Christian education, im- 
poses a trying mental and emotional con- 
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flict upon the children subjected to the 
experiment. It is the duty of intelligent 
people to save American children from 
this senseless procedure. 


Mr. Munn’s CoMMENT 


Mr. Yoder’s whole argument seems to 
resolve itself into an attempt to dis- 
prove, without defining, orthodox Chris- 
tianity. He seems to hold throughout 
his paper that any group using the name 
of Christian is orthodox. The out- 
standing example of this is his attempt 
to show that there is no relationship be- 
tween Christianity and democracy. The 
numerous statements made without sup- 
porting evidence prove nothing. Af- 
firmation is not proof and invective is 
no substitute for reason. 


Public schools and Christianity are 
not engaged in a death struggle. Our 
schools are developed in order to pre- 
serve and expand the philosophy of 
democracy. Christianity is not opposed 
to democracy. Furthermore, some of 
our outstanding plans for religious edu- 
cation in the public school were pro- 
moted from within and not by any 
church “minority” or “pressure group.” 


The statement that “orthodox Chris- 
tianity will disappear,” is without foun- 
dation and not in line with fact. Chris- 
tianity has withstood every effort to 
sound its “death knell.” He says: 
“Seventy million Americans have no 
present affiliation with organized reli- 
gion.” If he wishes to use church mem- 
bership as a criterion, let us look at the 
statistics from 1834 to 1934. Our pop- 
ulation increased ten times; church 
membership increased about forty times. 
In 1834, twelve per cent and in 1934, 
fifty per cent of our population were 
church members. This further adds to 
the evidence that the attempt to add reli- 
gious education to the public school cur- 
riculum is not a “rear guard” action by 
an “expert propagandist.” 




















THE SIGNIFICANCE FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION OF MODERN EDUCATIONAL 
TRENDS IN CHINA 


Cuinc-Szu CHEN* 


INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this study is to deter- 
mine the implications for a long range 
co-operative program of religious educa- 
tion in the light of modern educational 
trends in China. This will enable Chris- 
tian education in China to discover the 
underlying causes of conflicts during its 
most critical period and to formulate an 
extensive program for a greater contri- 
bution to the national life, human rela- 
tions, and lasting world peace and jus- 
tice. Through finding the educational 
trends of modern China and their signifi- 
cance for religious service in Christian 
enterprises all over the country, Chris- 
tian education is expected to make a dis- 
tinct contribution in solving many ur- 
gent, difficult problems now facing the 
nation, and moreover, to instill a new 
life into China and her people. 


The data of this study have been col- 
lected from various authentic sources, 
official documents, significant education- 
al writings, and findings of agencies in 
the fields of education and religious edu- 
cation. These include the collections of 
the resolutions of eleven successive an- 
nual conferences (1915-1926) of the 
National Federation of Educational As- 
sociations in China and other succeeding 
National Educational Conferences; the 
governmental decrees and regulations 
affecting Christian schools; the educa- 
tional policies as announced by the Min- 
istry of Education and educational lead- 
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ers; the reports of several commissions 
of Foreign Missions; and many other 
investigations related to the present 
study. 

The historical method is employed to 
deal with the collected data. The ana- 
lytical and inductive approach is used 
throughout the study. The steps taken 
include the following: (1) collecting the 
data on a comprehensive scale in ac- 
cordance with the purpose of the study 
and all possible factors involved in the 
problem; (2) evaluating the sources, 
examining the main ideas of the mate- 
rials, and determining the relevancy of 
the data collected; (3) analyzing, classi- 
fying, and organizing the authentic ma- 
terials and typical findings into several 
historical periods; (4) interpreting the 
underlying educational trends and find- 
ing their significance for religious edu- 
cation; (5) presenting the conclusions 
drawn, implications, and relations dis- 
covered, and the recommendations for 
further study and applications. 

The study begins with a brief survey 
of the backgrounds of modern China 
and factors influencing her educational 
policies, and of modern theories of char- 
acter education and religious education, 
in order to throw light on the later 
analysis. This is followed by an analysis 
of the data and a critical examination 
of the relevant trends in modern Chin- 
ese education, period by period, viz.: 
(a) Period prior to the Republic; (b) 
Period before the Northern Expedition 
by the Kuo-Min-Tang Government 
around 1927; (c) Period under the Kuo- 
Min-Tang Administration (since 1927) ; 
(d) Period preceding and following the 
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Japanese aggressions upon North China 
in 1937. 

On the basis of the above study and 
findings, the significance of the trends 
for religious education are then deter- 
mined, and certain recommendations are 
suggested for the long-range program of 
religious education in China. 


THE BACKGROUNDS FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN MopERN CHINA 


In surveying the backgrounds of mod- 
ern China the study shows that the prin- 
cipal changes which are occurring in 
modern Chinese life are in many respects 
similar to those going on in the present 
world situation. These include such 
features as mechanization of industry; 
technological progress; the advance of 
scientific inventions, which results in 
greater efficiency and more comforts for 
life; population and social trends toward 
urbanization and centralization ; the wan- 
ing of the older authority and sanctions ; 
the changed mental attitude; social in- 
security; unrest; international relations 
complicated and tensions multiplied ; war 
scares; menace of imperialism; growth 
of nationalism ; power over mind through 
propaganda and other instruments; de- 
pression; current pessimism; and con- 
fusion. Among some of the puzzling 
problems are national defence against 
aggressions, shifting moral standards, 
better homes and standards of living, 
labor, crime and its prevention, and 
many other grave problems of the age. 


Along with these sweeping changes 
there have appeared new emphases and 
new demands on_ education. The 
changes have brought about the social 
emphasis in education in China as in 
western countries. The shift has placed 
increasing emphasis upon social aims 
and the forces and factors calculated to 
realize these aims. This change gives 
promise of a type of educational philos- 
ophy which will have closer contact with 
the realities of present-day life than the 
older educational theories. This new 
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approach attempts to bring about a 
definite integration of activities within 
the classroom with the activities going 
on in the larger community outside the 
school. Translation of the theory into 
effective practice has been realized in 
other western countries on a much more 
comprehensive and thoroughgoing scale 
than in the young modern China. Be- 
sides, there is an increasing emphasis on 
the creative activity of the learner in 
order to be able to function effectively 
for social reconstruction. Nevertheless, 
many schools still fail to practice and 
realize the social principles and retain 
only the abstract social concepts in 
theory. General ideas like democratic 
living, co-operative learning, progressive 
reconstruction of experience, are ac- 
cepted vaguely in words, and often mere- 
ly plastered upon existing practices, be- 
ing used to provide a new and popular 
vocabulary for old techniques of teach- 
ing and a modern means for justifying 
such methods and practices. Such ad- 
herence to a new point of view with 
merely formal generalities and without 
a close connection with the concrete real 
situation and practical application in 
life is generally true in modern schools 
in China as well as in other countries. 
Yet there is a definite tendency in the 
more progressive Chinese schools to 
regard the current discoveries and best 
educational practices. 


A study of the general situation in 
modern China shows that there are vast 
differences between city people and rural 
people who constitute eighty-five per 
cent of the Chinese population. First, 
there is a difference in material life. 
The people in the metropolitan regions 
enjoy the use of numerous modern facil- 
ities, while the life of the rural people 
seems to be little affected by modern 
science. Second, there is a difference in 
moral and religious life. Social usages 
and traditions exert less influence in the 
cities, while the rural district has strong- 
er moral sanctions and more stringent 




















group control, and the country people 
are found to be more religious than the 
city people. Third, there is a difference 
in family. In rural areas, large families 
live together in their respective clans, in 
which the clan elders have supreme 
authority over the younger members. 
On the other hand, the city people have 
gradually adopted the small family sys- 
tem. Free love and divorce have become 
complicating factors. Fourth, there is a 
difference in recreational life. In the 
urban areas there are theaters, movies, 
dancing halls, and gambling houses. In 
the rural areas most recreation is still 
closely related to the native religious 
practices, such as plays given in temples 
and processions to welcome gods. For 
the time being the young people are not 
adequately provided with the decent 
recreational facilities in the rural as well 
as the urban areas. 


The survey further shows that there 
are distinct contrasts between the intel- 
ligentsia and the great mass. Of the 
total population of 440,000,000, a major- 
ity of people are still illiterates and only 
a small proportion are the intelligentsia. 
These intelligentsia wield influence over 
the great mass out of the proportion to 
their numbers. 

The life of the intelligentsia is more or 
less westernized. They disregard tradi- 
tional methods and customs, and, fas- 
cinated by the modern ways of Western 
nations, endeavor to copy them as re- 
spects marriage, daily life and social 
intercourse. On the other hand, the great 
mass still adhere to their old and tradi- 
tional manner of life. 

In regard to the philosophy of life, 
the intelligentsia mostly tend to be mate- 
rialistic and more humanistic. They are 
ambitious to get all possible material 
comfort and satisfaction of human 
needs. They have a deep interest in so- 
cial problems and a genuine concern 
for the national welfare, while the in- 
terest of the great mass is generally con- 
fined to family, personal, and local wel- 
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fare. The above comparisons provide a 
review of the life of the Chinese people 
in the present transitional period. 

Significant changes have taken place 
in the following fields. In education, the 
first change was in ideals. The old clas- 
sical education centering around the 
teachings of Confucius has been removed 
from the curricula. Most schools now 
regard their primary responsibility to be 
the transmitting of knowledge and the 
training of necessary skills for profes- 
sional and practical needs. The Min- 
istry of Education has recently co- 
ordinated and standardized all school 
activities through the governmental reg- 
ulations requiring the registration of all 
grade levels and all kinds of schools, 
including private and governmental 
schools; technical and _ professional 
schools ; urban and rural schools; Chris- 
tian and non-Christian schools. Stand- 
ards and requirements have also been 
set up to maintain the adequate facilities 
and equipment of the registered schools 
and increase their teaching efficiency. 
More emphasis has also been placed on 
science rather than on arts and literary 
subjects in the higher institutions, in 
order to meet the needs of the national 
reconstructive program and that of dif- 
ferent localities. So there was a definite 
improvement in education; a progress 
from the general to the more specific and 
specialized types of training. Pedagog- 
ically, modern teaching is more efficient, 
practical and comprehensive. At the 
same time it seems to be more atomized, 
impersonal, and utilitarian in general. 
Students are fed with information, but 
little guidance is given for character and 
religious education, which the students 
are expected to seek elsewhere them- 
selves. Thus the ideals of education 
have been greatly changed from moral 
emphasis to professional and practical 
emphasis. 


Second, there was a striking change in 
the attitude toward religion. Since the 
introduction into China of the modern 
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scientific thought of the Occidental civ- 
ilization, the Chinese philosophy of mate- 
rialism, once influential, has revived. 
The new rationalism criticizes and ques- 
tions the truth and beliefs of Christian- 
ity. Many rationalists were suspicious 
of missionary enterprises. They were 
afraid that missionary education might 
be used by agents of imperialism to hyp- 
notize Chinese youth and mislead the 
public. Such suspicion had been further 
deepened by the international conflicts 
in policies and the tragic incidents be- 
tween foreign concessions and gunboats 
on the one hand and the Chinese masses 
and innocent sufferers on the other. It 
was also caused by the reminiscences of 
the oppressive, greedy claims, unequal 
treaties and harsh, unchristian actions 
forced upon the Chinese by the Western 
powers which were under the influence 
of Christian civilization, and of the in- 
discreet conduct of some Occidental 
businessmen, consular services, and even 
certain missionaries. 


These causes of the popular misunder- 
standing and ill-feeling toward Christian- 
ity and Christian people are very signifi- 
cant for Christian education. If Chris- 
tian education intends to continue to con- 
tribute its best offerings to the Chinese 
national life and world culture, it will 
proceed at once to remove the unfortu- 
nate causes of friction. 


Another significant change in educa- 
tion was the growth of nationalism. 
Facts indicated that the development of 
nationalism under the leadership of Kuo- 
Min-Tang had achieved substantial good 
in the development of the Chinese leader- 
ship, the restoration of the territorial] 
and administrative integrity of China, 
and a spirit of national unity. However, 
in extreme cases, such nationalistic tend- 
encies had misled some educational of- 
ficials to misuse their authority to under- 
mine the national interests as well as the 
highly valued contributions of Christian 
education. 
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Since the new thought movement be- 
gan in 1917, there have been significant 
changes in modern publications. Chinese 
students and writers mostly favored new 
ideas and modern views of life. This 
was an evident shift from the past 
emphases on classicism, metaphysics and 
conventionalism. Investigations indicate 
that there was a broad range of interest 
and problems in modern publications, 
and that social sciences had come more 
to the public attention. Scientific meth- 
ods have been employed to re-adjust 
the Chinese philosophies and culture to 
the modern situations and needs, and to 
make an independent new contribution 
to the world civilization. 

Besides, there were some significant 
changes in the anti-Christian agitation. 
The Nanking incident of 1927 started a 
period of open attacks on Christianity 
by force. Many school buildings were 
occupied by soldiers, churches destroyed 
by communists, and Christians and min- 
isters were either persecuted or killed. 


During the recent years the anti- 
Christian movement has apparently sub- 
sided. But upon careful scrutiny it 
seems that their tactics have merely 
been changed. They are no longer using 
the emotional appeal but are systemat- 
ically advocating Marxism, a materialis- 
tic philosophy of life. The influence 
exerted can be easily surmised since the 
majority of the readers of these new 
books are of the student class. These 
trying situations have compelled the 
Christian schools to re-examine their 
basic positions and to overcome the op- 
position by unswerving purpose. One 
notes with regret that Christian educa- 
tion has been discriminated against, mis- 
sionaries discouraged, and schools sub- 
sequently closed. However, because of 
the heroic service of the missionaries 
and Christian organizations in the pres- 
ent crisis, the people in general have 
come to appreciate the purpose and con- 
tribution of Christianity. At present the 
opportunity seems good for the contribu- 
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tion of the program of Christian religious 
education. 


In the review of the backgrounds for 
religious education in modern China, it 
is found that the disease of the contem- 
porary cultured situation consists of 
disunity, lack of direction, lack of moti- 
vation, shallowness, and lack of good 
morale. This can be best cured by Chris- 
tian education through providing inte- 
gration, direction, motivation, deeper in- 
sight, and better morale. In the survey 
of modern theories of character and 
religious education, it is further found 
that character can be achieved through 
creative experience, that Christian relig- 
ious education should not neglect the 
task of social reconstruction and the 
quest of the good life on earth, and that 
the educational emphasis should be cen- 
tered on developing the inner resources 
and the ability to react creatively to the 
complex environment. 


MopERN EDUCATION TRENDS AND THE 
PRESENT EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 
IN CHINA 


Among the numerous modern educa- 
tional trends in China, only those which 
are significant for Christian education 
are treated in this study. Since the pre- 
Republican era there have been dis- 
cernible increasing evidence of reaction 
to pressure from foreign powers, to cul- 
tural conflicts, and to the critical de- 
mands of changing times. From the 
original sources and supplementary data, 
the trend toward better education and 
higher standards has been found to be 
increasingly operative throughout the 
modern period. The government has 
exercised closer control over the schools 
and worked toward a better coordination 
for higher uniform standards. The un- 
fair distribution of institutions has been 
corrected by locating new institutions in 
regions where there were few opportuni- 
ties for higher education or none at all. 
Other general needs, such as mass edu- 
cation and compulsory education, as well 
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as the technical and professional needs 
have been carefully considered and in- 
creasingly provided for by the Ministry 
of Education. This trend has permeated 
the modern educational situation in 
China. 


During the first fifteen years of the 
Republic of China before the Northern 
Expedition by the Kuo-Min-Tang gov- 
ernment forces under the leadership of 
General Chiang Kai-Shek around the 
year 1927, there were eleven annual con- 
ferences of the National Federation of 
Educational Associations held between 
the years 1915 and 1926 except 1924. 
Through a thoroughgoing, comprehen- 
Sive examination of the problems con- 
sidered, resolutions passed, and points 
emphasized, one is able to discover many 
underlying educational trends. In gen- 
eral they are as follows: 


a. The Trend toward Stricter Edu- 
cational Control of Missionary Schools 
— This was caused by the suspicion of 
the motives of missionaries in connection 
with the high handed policies of certain 
powers and the shackles of unequal 
treaties. The pretext historically used 
for the imperialistic expansion of the 
spheres of influence and the inconsistent 
conduct of the so-called Christian na- 
tions and individuals had stirred up skep- 
ticism about Christianity and the sup- 
posedly noble purposes of Christian edu- 
cation. It is significant to note that what 
the modern powers would defend at 
home to the last man, they had taken 
away from China in the unequal treaties. 
For the restoring of honor and confi- 
dence and the practicing of Christian 
virtues, many conscientious western 
thinkers have accordingly advocated the 
abolishment of unequal treaties. 


b. The Trend toward Emphasis on 
Democratic Education — The democrat- 
ic tendencies have grown stronger since 
the establishment of the republic. The 
educational system of 1922 declared one 
of the aims of education to be the pro- 
motion of the democratic spirit. Under 
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the Kuo-Min-Tang government, the aims 
of education are mainly based on the 
Three Principles of the People, which 
are democratic in nature. The evidences 
of this trend can be found in the care 
given to the education of all racial 
groups within the democracy; the civic 
training in schools emphasizing demo- 
cratic responsibility ; the development of 
the more democratic system of admin- 
istration and organization; the develop- 
ment of compulsory, mass, vocational, 
and women’s education; and the fuller 
representation of the people in the gov- 
ernmental projects and functions. 


c. The Trend toward Making Chris- 
tion Education Pure, Indigenous and 
More Vital — The critical attitude of 
the populace toward the Christian reli- 
gion and Christian schools has resulted 
in purification and revitalization of 
Christian education, and corrected er- 
rors, undesirable practices and degener- 
ate tendencies of Christian enterprises 
It has also had the effect of making 
Christian education better adapted to the 
native temperament and culture. 


In the period under Kuo-Min-Tang 
Administration since 1927, there are 
several growing or culminating trends 
which have significance for religious 
education. First, there is the trend 
toward basing educational policy on the 
“Three Principles of the People” as 
propounded by Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, the 
founder of the Republic. These princi- 
ples are (1) that the people of China 
should govern the nation themselves and 
put an end to foreign oppression and ex- 
ploitation, (2) that the people should 
practice democratic principles and all 
have a voice in the government, and (3) 
that the people should all have a fair, 
enriched livelihood. Second, there is the 
trend toward national unity. The forces 
controlling edutation have been central- 
ized and unified throughout the republic 
under one control with the regulations 
elaborately defined and all schools clas- 
sified under various categories.. This has 


been achieved as a result of the awaken- 
ing of educational leaders and national 


‘consciousness of the crucial need as well 


as of the influence of political unifica- 
tion. Hence, plans have been systemati- 
cally carried out in educating all racial 
groups and unifying the national lan- 
guage. Third, there is the trend in the 
face of a long, continuous struggle 
toward increasing independence of edu- 
cational administration from outside in- 
terference and toward direct appropria- 
tions for educational enterprises. This 
change has tended to free educational 
finance and administration generally 
from encroachment by other govern- 
mental agencies, army expenses, and 
political turmoils. This trend has im- 
portance for Christian education as well, 
since Christian education also seeks the 
integration and development of all the 
forces tending toward the general wel- 
fare by fostering the independence and 
initiative of educational enterprises. 
Lastly, there appears the trend toward 
the creation of a new world culture. 
From the very beginning, China was 
imbued with cosmopolitan ideas. The 
founder of the Republic also advocated 
universal peace and world brotherhood 
as the object of his Three Principles of 
the People. With a great store of philo- 
sophical treasure and a long cultural 
heritage, China has an important mission 
to fulfill to sift her own profound con- 
tributions in the past in the light of mod- 
ern needs and discoveries. On the other 
hand, she must face the demands of the 
changing situation in educating the 
masses of people, one fourth of the pop- 
ulation of the world. In addition, she 
must secure international co-operation 
for the reconstruction and development 
of the nation. If the education and wel- 
fare of this portion of people are neg- 
lected, the consequences will have a dire 
effect on world progress and prosperity. 
In a time when modern culture is found 
at fault, when the world family is dis- 
organized by racial prejudices, ignor- 
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ance, self-interest, and international con- 
flicts, when mankind has had repeated 
lessons in imperialistic expansion and 
military development, there are abundant 
opportunities in modern China to achieve 
a new cultural integration and world 
unity. But China has first to lay a good 
foundation for a new national life and 
make the best use of the vital contribu- 
tions of Christian education before she 
can significantly contribute to a creative 
world culture. 


When the nationalistic feeling in 
China had come to its height, and when 
there had been shown a marked progress 
in education, the military machine of 
the Empire of Japan, with alleged sys- 
tematic planning, invaded the North- 
eastern Provinces in 1931, and then in 
1937 launched a “now or never” assault 
on the rapidly modernizing China. Ac- 
cording to the will of the Japanese em- 
peror Meiji, this was undertaken as an 
indispensable step toward world con- 
quest. Before the Japanese aggression 
in 1937, there were one hundred and 
eight modern universities and colleges 
in China. Practically all of them moved 
inland or elsewhere together with the 
secondary schools to escape the Japanese 
destruction. Recovery from the count- 
less losses may take a long time, though 
every day this bulwark against aggres- 
sion increases in strength. Great signifi- 
cance should be attached to the present 
serious interruption, for if the Japanese 
attempt is not totally frustrated, the in- 
vasion may undermine the labor of 
Christian education in China and the 
best in human civilization. 


For the solution of the present critical 
situation, several Christian leaders ad- 
vocate the removal of the Acts for the 
exclusion of the Orientals, which have 
become strong stimuli to the Japanese 
militarism and competition for racial 
supremacy. Other keen students of his- 
tory and current events believe that peace 
and order will not be possible until the 
ambitious designs of conquest are frus- 


trated and the basic causes of war and 
brewing sources of threat are removed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The study shows that there was evi- 
dent conflict between the governmental 
restrictions on religious education and 
the freedom of religious instruction until 
the repeal of these discriminations by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek in 1938. 
While the distinguished contributions 
of Christian schools are commonly rec- 
ognized, there has been a decidedly rapid 
progress of numerous non-Christian and 
governmental schools in efficiency and 
the fruits of scholarship. It appears that 
during the period of nation-wide awak- 
ening and _ reconstructive movement 
Christian schools have done comparative- 
ly little to respond to the national needs, 
except in such specialized fields of con- 
tribution as the rural reconstructive 
work. Under the unprecedented chal- 
lenge and opportunity, Christian educa- 
tion in China needs expert assistance and 
the co-operation of specialists from the 
West in education as well as government 
generally. Despite all adverse circum- 
stances, the outstanding fact today is 
that most of the Christian schools and 
colleges are strategically in a more hope- 
ful position than previously with great 
possibilities awaiting them and with 
many progressive trends which Christian 
education can best utilize. Religious edu- 
cation is, indeed, coming to be conceived 
of as the very essence of a good educa- 
tion and a new national life, and not as 
an external influence foreign to the pur- 
pose and nature of education. From an 
original attitude of fear of and opposi- 
tion to Christianity, Chinese opinion has 
thus passed through admiration to true 
insight with an increasing craving for 
the sustaining vital power which can 
be found only in the Christian religion. 


In the light of the above trends and 
the actual situation in modern China, 
several specific recommendations can be 
made as part of a long range program. 
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The constructive suggestions and gen- 
eral directions illustrated in the follow- 
ing can be developed and planned in 
details, in order to be applicable to the 
varying conditions, available resources, 
and practical needs: 

1. Christian religious education 
should undertake to guide the religious 
and social life through a wide range co- 
operative program in order to abolish 
racial, national, economic, and cultural 
barriers and prejudices, by so doing to 
obliterate social gaps, improve legislation, 
and remove international misunderstand- 
ing. 

2. Religious education should make 
provision to meet the national needs. It 
should embody national ideals of educa- 
tion and be fully adapted to the national 
culture and progressive movements of 
the time. 


3. Its program should assist in re- 
lieving human suffering caused by unjust 
treatment, through the development of 
sympathy and positive action for the 
victims of social injustice, political op- 
pression, and international conflicts. It 
should also aim, directly or indirectly, 
at the removal of unequal treaties, the 
return of concessions to China, and the 
revision of all legislation unjustly en- 
acted. These can be carried out in co- 
operation with missionaries, Western 
friends, and native forces. In so doing 
the motives of missionaries and the 
Christian program will be clarified. Thus 
Christian education can work contruc- 
tively and consistently for justice, peace, 
and good will. 

4. Christian schools should be or- 
ganized in concerted action to seek what- 
ever is possible in the way of improve- 
ment regarding the regulations, methods, 
and restrictions of governmental regis- 
tration. Hence, they should be united to 
safeguard the constitutional rights of 
Christian citizens concerning religious 
liberty, and to seek the necessary modifi- 
cation of any policy or existing restric- 
tion, which unduly discriminates against 
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Christian schools or their religious edu- 
cation. On the other hand, Christian 
schools ought to improve, distribute, and 
concentrate their programs of offerings 
to meet the specific needs in different 
localities, and to increase their educa- 
tional efficiency in order to prove compe- 
tent and superior in teaching and schol- 
arship. Therefore, Christian education 
should maintain the best quality of serv- 
ice in whatever form of work which is 
done in the Christian name. 

5. Christian education should have 
a part in helping the program of national 
and social reconstruction in co-operation 
with other governmental and _ social 
agencies and in vitally relating religion 
to the practical Chinese life. Constant 
emphasis should be placed on the neces- 
sity of applying the principles and spirit 
of Christ to human and international re- 
lationships. 


6. Christian schools should be inti- 
mately related to the life of the com- 
munity. In the farm village the school 
may at the same time serve as a center 
of the rural community, thus promoting 
the social uplift. 


7. Agricultural education should be 
given an important place in the program 
of Christian education in China, because 
of its vital relationship to the majority of 
the Chis: :se population. 


8. Christian education should provide 
facilities and activities to meet the spe- 
cific needs and local conditions of the 
rural and urban communities, such as 
the provision of agricultural, home eco- 
nomics and other professional curricula 
in the Christian schools variously situ- 
ated. As the rural areas are usually in 
lack of organization and social inter- 
course and the youth of the metropolitan 
areas are deprived of wholesome oppor- 
tunities to meet their recreational and 
social needs because of the over-crowd- 
ing and commercialization of modern 
cities, the extensive program should pro- 
vide centers for the rural and urban 
communities to fulfill the healthful rec- 
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reational needs and the purposes of so- 
cial, moral, intellectual, and religious up- 
lift. 

9. The courses of secondary educa- 
tion in Christian schools be planned flex- 
ibly and comprehensively for practical 
use of various professions and com- 
munities, and for both sexes. Hence, 
they should be occupational and essen- 
tial in character, and, at the same time, 
serviceable to prepare students for high- 
er education or further advanced studies 
in the fields. 

10. In view of the current educa- 
tional emphasis on vocational education 
and the prospects for Christian educa- 
tion, religious educational agencies are 
urged to provide vocational guidance, 
placement services, and personal coun- 
selling for school seniors as well as for 
all professions. 


11. These agencies may encourage 
students to promote mass education dur- 
ing vacations, and provide training for 
the less privileged children as a part of 
their extra-curricular activities. 

12. At least one first-class union 
normal school, teacher’s college, or grad- 
uate school of education should be or- 
ganized for Christian schools to provide 
special training for teachers during sum- 
mer and other quarters. Every effort 
should also be made to train the teachers 
now in service, especially in the scien- 
tific presentation of religious education. 

13. In each higher educational area, 
especially in the same locality, Christian 
colleges and universities of different de- 
nominational or historical backgrounds 
should be correlated in providing the 
specialized curriculums with well 
planned distribution and concentration. 
This is done with a view to avoiding 
duplication, increasing efficiency, and 
reducing expense. These schools should 
in every way possible facilitate transfer 
of study, and co-ordinate or mutually 
supplement the programs of offerings 
according to the available resources and 
the prospects of contributions. In the 
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light of recent investigations, the cur- 
riculums of Christian colleges have to 
be greatly revised to suit the needs of 
the country and the balanced demands 
of students. 

14. In view of the lack of education- 
al facilities, resources, and faculty mem- 
bers competent to direct research, the 
graduate instruction of the Christian 
higher institutions should be more ex- 
panded, heightened, and intensified in 
its provision of personnel, programs of 
offerings, and quality of contributions. 

15. Christian education should assist 
the national educational program in real- 
izing the three principles of the people: 
to develop government which is truly of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people; to exemplify the best type of 
patriotism and avoid the exclusive, in- 
jurious type of nationalism; to train the 
youth and the community as a whole to 
exercise the duties and rights of citizens 
of a democracy ; and to better the condi- 
tions of living with suitable guidance. 

16. In the wide-range co-operative 
program, emphasis on the spiritual 
should not lead to neglect of social wel- 
fare. On the other hand, the efforts for 
social reconstruction should not lead to 
neglect of contact with the vital religious 
sources. 


17. In view of the educational situa- 
tion following the Japanese aggressions, 
it is the important obligation of Chris- 
tian education to help strengthen na- 
tional defense against aggression in or- 
der to protect the people, to safeguard 
democratic freedom and the Christian 
educational program. Inasmuch as it is 
the duty of a Christian to meet the 
emergent needs of the people and com- 
munity arising out of inadequate de- 
fense in China, Christian education 
should assist by planning the curricula 
to further organization, communication, 
relief or nursing work, industry, sup- 
plies, military training, and other con- 
tributions to the common endeavor. At 
the same time it should plan through 
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provision at home or arrangement 
abroad to give training to the qualified 
and interested students to fit them as 
specialists in such fields as urgently re- 
quire their services. 

18. Christian education may work 
positively, intelligently, and effectively 
for peace by closely studying the causes 
of aggressions and war and the ways to 
remove them efficaciously through re- 
search, discussions, actual experience, 
and practical actions. The love of peace 
and justice can be fostered through 
classroom teaching, textbooks, Sunday 
preaching, and other practicable and 
fruitful means. 

19. A Christian educational program 
should in all possible ways encourage 
and cultivate inter-racial, inter-cultural, 
and international co-operation, under- 
standing, and friendship through such 
means as lectures, visits, forums, ex- 
change scholarships, exchange profes- 
sorships, close relationship with foreign 
visitors, classroom and textbook guid- 
ance, Sunday preaching, international 
co-operative enterprises, inter-marriages, 
and all other feasible and effective 
means. 


20. The extensive far-reaching pro- 
gram of Christian religious education 
should be increasingly independent of 
outside support in view of the reactions 
of modern educational trends. Hence, 
indigenous leadership and native re- 
sources should be developed, and self- 
support through local forces and Chin- 
ese funds be encouraged and secured. 
However, there is a great demand for 
international co-operation with a view to 
better, broader, and more efficient serv- 
ice; for expert directions in newer fields 
of endeavor; and for highly technical as- 
sistance in many specialized fields. 


21. Lastly, Christian education in 
China should build its enterprise on the 
solid Rock that is Christ, the way, the 
truth, and the very vital source of life, 
and guide the students to accept Christ, 
in order to instill a new life into the 
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individuals, society, and nation. Thus 
Christian education will be able to con- 
tribute religious vitality to the develop- 
ment of individual, social, and national 
life ; to the solution of many urgent, dif- 
ficult problems confronting China; and 
to the achievement of cultural progress 
and a new world. 

The above recommendations are sim- 
ply illustrations of how Christian reli- 
gious education can utilize the present 
educational trends in China to achieve 
unlimited possibilities. This study proves 
tenable the hypothesis that modern edu- 
cational trends in China have great sig- 
nificance for religious education through 
extending its program to active par- 
ticipation in the national reconstructive 
movement and through widening the ap- 
plication of Christian principles to the 
betterment of human relationships and 
realization of the kingdom of God on 
earth. 

The study shows that the missionary 
work and Christian education have ma- 
terially contributed to the transforma- 
tion of modern China. These services 
have been powerful agencies in bringing 
the young China into contact with the 
best in the occident, although the com- 
mon people admire and respect only the 
apparent material and cultural prosper- 
itv of the West. 

It also shows that the difficulties 
which Christian education has faced 
have their underlying causes, which can 
be removed by means of a long-range 
co-operative program. Judging from the 
resolutions pertaining to the restriction 
of the activities of Christian schools, 
there has been a definite rise of na- 
tionalism and conscientious reaction to 
check the foreign influence. Such meas- 
ures are deemed right by a number of 
Chinese educators just as many people 
think that immigration restrictions and 
other nationalistic discriminations are 
right to protect the native interests. But 
according to the best interests of the 
whole and the future of mankind, these 
restrictions are really obstacles to make 
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mutual co-operation, international good 
will and justice, and greater progress 
more difficult, and retrogression to alien- 
ate the different peoples of the world. 
In spite of suffering much misunder- 
standing, opposition, hardship and vari- 
ous unfavorable conditions, evidence in- 
dicates that Christian education in China 
has great possibilities to contribute to 
the welfare of the people, the national 
regeneration, the development of new 
culture, and a world order which will be 
more co-operative and more Christian. 


It is further found that the Chinese 
cultural history is notable, not only for 
its length, but for the many periods of 
remarkable creative activity. The long 
line of great scholars, sages, teachers, 
administrators, and artists proves the 
ability of the race to produce leaders 
and creative achievement. With the help 
of the distinctive contributions of Chris- 
tian education and the Christian religion, 
China is well fitted to assist in the 
achievement of the unity and universal 
fellowship of the human race, in the 
solving of many critical problems of the 
age, and the establishment of a just, 
lasting world peace. 


The above findings warrant a general 
conclusion that modern educational 
trends in China have great significance 
for the extensive long-range progress of 
Christian education and that Christian 
religious education can utilize the rele- 
vant educational trends for a construc- 
tive contribution to a new life, new cul- 
ture, new China, and a new world. 
Through the progress of Christian edu- 
cation the students of China, with the 
rich heritage of a great past, and with 
fine native qualities recognized by im- 
partial students of the world, in under- 
going the process of re-examining the 
wisdom of the sages and scholars and 
re-interpreting the spiritual inheritance 
of their race, re-appraising the value and 
meaning of their 5,000 years of national 
experience, may be enabled to make such 
contributions as will not only be beacon 
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lights for China but for the world. With 
such solid foundation for the future, 
China will be able to overcome the evil 
forces that have encroached upon the 
rights and the welfare of her people 
from within and from without, rebuild 
a new creative culture with an intelli- 
gent combination of the choice contribu- 
tions of other peoples and cultural 
groups, and establish lasting peace, uni- 
versal brotherhood, and international 
good will. She will be able to build up 
an international security which is based 
not upon treaties and covenants to be 
torn up at any time as scraps of paper, 
an internationalism which is based not 
upon clever interpretations of elabor- 
ately worded promises which can be 
manipulated and twisted in the hands of 
knaves, but an international fellowship 
and co-operation based upon unity of 
purpose, unity of interest, and unity of 
actions. Will the sons and daughters of 
China accept such an offer of guidance? 
Will the Christian peoples in the world 
gladly extend their hands to work to- 
gether to realize a genuine universal 
brotherhood and bring about a more 
harmonious, happier world? The an- 
swers to such questions will further de- 
termine the ultimate significance for re- 
ligious education of modern situation 
and educational trends in China. 


It is the sincere hope of the author 
that the recommendations in this study 
may attain the best results to save China 
from her national calamity ultimately 
and entirely. In the long term con- 
structive program of revitalization, new 
China will be built up through the reli- 
gious nurture of the people, the educa- 
tional development of the nation, and 
the political and social reconstruction. 
This will usher her to a promising fu- 
ture, to the end that she shall be able to 
contribute to her fellow beings in all 
parts of the earth. 


Fuller references can be found in the 
Ph.D. dissertation in the Library of the 
State University of Iowa. 











A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON MARRIAGE, THE 
FAMILY, AND SEX EDUCATION 


For Pastors, Religious Educators, and Counselors 
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OR SEVERAL years books and arti- 

cles dealing with the problems of mar- 
riage and of the family have been ap- 
pearing in large numbers. At the same 
time a considerable body of literature 
purporting to be safe guides for the sex 
life has made its appearance. As one 
might expect, these materials offered to 
the public run the gamut of good, bad, 
and indifferent. Some are helpful from 
the standpoint of scientific information 
but lack a religious or spiritual em- 
phasis. Others, although written with a 
spiritual outlook, are definitely lacking in 
scientific accuracy. Moreover, advertis- 
ing claims are often quite misleading and 
even fictitious. Hence this bibliography 
is being offered in the hope that it may 
prove to be of some help to the busy 
pastor, religious educator, and counselor. 

It should be noted that this is a se- 
lected bibliography. It does not pretend 
to completeness, but has been formed 
with a view to the needs of the minister 
and the religious educator. In general 
these two groups do not receive ade- 
quate scientific training and information 
with respect to their work in family 
counseling, and in preparing young peo- 
ple for marriage. 

This article aims to give an introduc- 
tion to useful material that will serve as 
a guide into several of the specific fields 
within the general field of marriage and 
the family. It aims also to suggest to 
the minister and religious educator 
books and pamphlets that will be a spe- 
cial help to him in counseling, and also 
certain other materials that he can place 
in the hands of his people for their own 
information and help. 





*Lawson YMCA, Chicago. 


Because this is not a complete biblio- 
graphy certain omissions will at once 
suggest themselves to the informed stu- 
dent in the field. In the main these 
omissions are of three kinds: (1) works 
which are largely of historical or an- 
thropological interest, (2) works, which 
though excellent in themselves, will not 
particularly serve the minister and reli- 
gious educator, and (3) works which 
are more theological in character than 
scientific. In this latter group are many 
fine books on the development of reli- 
gion in the home. It is presumed that 
the minister is acquainted with some of 
these through his seminary training. It 
goes without saying that works which 
are grossly inaccurate in the light of 
present scientific knowledge, and those 
which are patently erotic, are not in- 
cluded in this list. 


This bibliography grew out of the 
experiences of the author as a minister 
and marriage counselor, as Director of 
Marriage Education at the YMCA in 
Lansing, Michigan, as leader and speak- 
er at young people’s conferences, and as 
a graduate student in the sociology and 
psychology of marriage and the family. 
It has been checked with the printed 
lists of several agencies dealing with 
marriage and the family, and has been 
criticized by several specialists in these 
problems. The magazine articles in- 
cluded are taken from a study done for 
Dr. Nimkoff of Bucknell University, 
and have special reference to marriage 
counseling. Titles are listed alphabeti- 
cally, and each one is accompanied by a 
key number which indicates its especial 
value for the user. Thus a single title 
may have several key numbers in paren- 
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thesis. 
listed as follows: 


For convenience these keys are 


A. A work suitable for the average 
reader. 

B. For student, minister, or religious 
educator. 
. Family. 
. Marriage. 
. Marriage education. 
. Sex education of adults. 
. Preparation for parenthood. 
. Sex education of child. 
. On sex education for child to read. 
. Premarital education. 
. Of help in marriage and family 
counseling. 

*Books that might form part of a de- 
sirable minimum library. 


WOON A NH WND = 


For example, a given listing might be; 
Groves, E. R., Marriage. (AB12358*) 
Revised Ed. Holt, 1941, $3.20. 


It will be further noted that all book 
titles are annotated, while in most in- 
stances magazine articles and pamphlets 
are not. 


The absence of any given title from 
this list is not necessarily to be taken as 
an indication that the author considers 
it of little value, even though it does 
not fall under one of the omitted groups 
mentioned previously. It is impossible 
for any person to know all the literature 
in this rapidly expanding field. The 
author will appreciate hearing from any 
reader of this article who has found in 
his own experience titles not listed here 
that have been valuable to him in his 
work of counseling. He will be happy 
also to consult with any reader who 
wishes counsel with respect to reading 
around any particular problem that has 
arisen in his experience. Correspond- 
ence may be addressed to the author in 
care of the Lawson YMCA, 30 West 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Alsop, G. F. and McBride, M. F., She’s Off 

to Marriage. (A28) Vanguard, 1942, $2.50. 

Purports to be a guide to success and happi- 


ness in marriage. Has much of practical 
advice. 
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Andrews, B. R., Economics of the Household. 
(A8) Macmillan, 1935. A good book on 
budgeting family income. 

Appelhof, G., You Can Be ioe Married. - 
(A238*) Macmillan, 1941, 00. This is 
an excellent guide, based on the experiences 
and study of one who has long been an 
outstanding counselor. It contains much 
helpful counsel, in addition to sound in- 
formation. 

Arlitt, A. H., Family Relationships. (AB12) 
McGraw-Hill, 1942. Deals in a quite com- 
prehensive way with the effects of modern 
social and economic conditions upon the 
inter-relationships of the family. 

Baker, J. N., Sex Education in High Schools. 
(B6) Emerson, 1942, $2.00. A survey of 
the present status of sex education in the 
schools, and plans for future development 
in this field. 

Beatty, J.. “Do You Fight with your Hus- 
band?” American Magazine, October, 1936. 

Beaven, A. W., The Fine Art of Living To- 
gether. (A2) Rev. Ed., Harpers, 1942, 
$1.60. A good common-sense approach to 
many problems often met in marriage. A 
positive rather than negative emphasis. 


Berkow, S. G., Childless, A Study in Sterility. 
(B5) Lee Furman, 1938, $3.00. A study in 
the causes and cure of sterility. Helpful in 
that it gives the counselor some positive 
assurance when such cases come his way. 


Bernard, J., American Family Behavior. (B1) 
Harper, 1942, $3.50. This is designed as 
a textbook, and is a — fine one. Has 
good bibliography and diagrams. 


Bigelow, H. F., Family Finances. (A8*) 
Lippincott, 1936, $3.00. This is probably the 
best extensive book on family budgets in 
use today. 


Bigelow, M. A., Adolescence: Educational and 
Hygienic Problems. — Rev. Ed., Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1936, 30c. 


Bigelow, M. A., Sex Education. (B6) AS. 

1936, $1.20. An excellent discussion 

of the essential points to be covered in sex 
education. 


Bigelow, M. A., The Established Points in 
Social Hygiene Education. (B6) A.S.H.A. 
Publ. No. 820, 10c. 


Bingham, W. V., and Moore, B. V., How 
to Interview. (B9) Harpers, 1934, $3.00. 
One of the standard works on the techniques 
and aims of the interview. 


Binkley, R., and Binkley, F. W., What's 

— With Marriage. (AB2) ‘Appleton, 

29, $2.50. An assertion that marriage to- 

yet in spite of many faults, is basically 

sound. It is in one sense an answer to the 
study of G. V. Hamilton (q.v.). 

Bonnell, J. S., Pastoral Psychiatry. (B9) 
Harpers, 1938, $2.50. An application of ac- 
cepted psychiatric techniques to religious 
counseling. 
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Bowman, H. N., Marriage for Moderns. 
(A238) McGraw-Hill, 1942, $3.75. A dis 
cussion of the essentials in preparation for 
marriage. Material based on seven years 
of teaching and counseling in this field. 

Bridgman, R. P., “Guidance for Marriage and 
Family Life.” Annals of the American 
Academy, November, 1932. 

Bromley, D. D., Birth Control, Its Use and 
Misuse. (A4) Harpers, 1934, $2.50. A 
plea for a rational use of contraceptives, 
and a warning with respect to the social 
effects of abuse. 

Brooks, F. D., The Psychology of Adoles- 
cence. (B6) Houghton, 1929, $3.00. An 
excellent work by a recognized authority. 
Well documented. 

Brown, H. W., “Marriage Clinic, Los An- 
geles,” North American, August, 1931. 

Brown, H. W., Sex Education in The Home. 
A.S.H.A. Publ. No. 844, 10c. 

Brown, W., Psychology and Psychotherapy. 
(B9) Third Ed., Wood, 1934. Contains 
some fine discussions of psychological fac- 
tors involved in mental healing. 

Burgess, E. W., and Cottrell, L. S., Predict- 
ing Success or Failure in Marriage, (B2*) 
Prentice-Hall, 1940, $3.25. A pioneer work 
in a very difficult field. To the counselor 
the chief value lies in using the factors 
found by the statistical treatment to be im- 
portant as guideposts in counseling individ- 
uals or couples. A valuable work if one 
realizes the limitations of statistical data in 
dealing with individuals. 

Burkhart, R. E., From Friendship to_Mar- 
riage. (A8) Harpers, 1937, $1.50. Similar 
to the above in form, but more comprehen- 
sive. 

Burkhart, R. E., Thinking About Marriage. 
(A8) Association Press, 1936, $1.00. This is 
a study outline and manual for young peo- 
ple’s groups. It is especially of help for 
church and YMCA groups. 

Butterfield, O. M., Love Problems of Adoles- 
cence. (B6) Columbia Univ. Press, 208 p. 
Very significant discussion of one area of 
the developing adolescent personality. 

Butterfield, O. M., Marriage and Sexual Har- 
mony. (A348*) Emerson, 1938, Rev. Ed. 
50c. Excellent work by a recognized coun- 
selor and student, but needs strengthening 
on the psychological side of adjustment. 
Good to put in hands of couple about to 
be married. 


Butterfield, O. M., Sex Life in Marriage. 
(B34) Emerson, 1937, $2.00. A more com- 
prehensive treatment than the booklet by 
the same author, but subject to the same 
limitation. 

Calhoun, A. W., A Social History of the 
American Family from Colonial Times to 
the Present. (Bl) Cleveland, 1917-19, 3 
vols. A monumental and authoritative study 
of the development of family life in our 
own society. 


Calkins, R., How Jesus Dealt With Men. 
(B9) Abingdon, 1942, $1.75. A fine dis- 
cussion of the principles of counseling as 
demonstrated in the methodology of Christ. 

Cavan, R. S., The Family. (B1) Crowell, 
1942. This well known student offers a 
good all-around handbook. The references 
are up-to-date. 

Cavan, R. S. and Cavan, J. T., Building a 
Girls Personality: A Social Psychology 
of Later Girlhood. (B6) Abingdon, 1932, 
$1.50. An attempt to develop principles for 
building a healthy personality in adolescent 
girls. Has some good illustrative material. 

Chapman, R. W., How Shall I Tell My Child. 
(A6) Revell, 1912, 35c. Has many fine 
suggested techniques for parents in discuss- 
ing sex with their children. 

Child Study Assoc. of America, Parent’s 
Questions. (A6) Harpers, 1936, $2.00. An- 
swers are given to many of the common 
problems and questions raised by parents 
seeking information from the Association. 

Child Study Assoc. of America, Sex Educa- 
tion. (A6) Rev. Ed. 1940, 35c. A very fine 
pamphlet for parents to read and study for 
guidance in the sex education of their 
children. 

Clark, L. M., Emotional Adjustment in Mar- 
riage. (AB34*) Mosby, 1938, $3.00. In 
general a very sound work. It is non- 
technical, and sometimes tends toward the 
lyrical. 

Cole, L. W., The Psychology of Adolescence. 
(B6) Rev. Ed., Farrar and Rinehart, 1942, 
$3.25. This valuable work has been en- 
larged and brought up to date. New case 
material has also been added. “ 

Crowder, F., “Doctors of Matrimony.” Par- 
ents Mag., October, 1937. 

Cunningham, B. V., Family Behavior. (A3) 
Saunders, 1936. This book is an attempt to 
deal with the human factors within the fam- 
ily situation. It gives a good start toward 
an understanding of the social psychology of 
the family. 


Davis, K. B., Sex Factors in the Lives of 2200 
Women. . (B4) Harpers, 1929, $3.00. An 
analysis of factors that favorably or un- 
favorably influence sexual adjustment. It 
is research that has real meaning for mar- 
riage counseling. 


Day, L. B., “Development of the Family 
Court.” Annals Am. Acad., 1928, pages 105- 
111. 


Dennett, M. W., The Sex Side of Life. (A4) 
A.S.H.A. 25c. A very good, but brief 
pamphlet. 


Dennis, L. T., Living Together in the Family. 
(A7) Am. Home Econ. Ass., 1934, $1.10. 
This is a textbook written for high’ school 
students. Useful as a resource book for 
group discussions. 


De Schweinitz, K., The Art of Helping Peo- 
ple out of Trouble. (B9) Houghton, 1924. 
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This little book has been a standby for 
many years, and it is still good. 

De Schweinitz, K. Growing Up. (A7*) 
Macmillan, 1928, $1.75. One of the very 
best, if not the best, for the child, alone or 
assisted by the parent, to read. 

Dexter, R. C. and E., The Minister and Fam- 
tly Troubles. (B9) Smith, 1931, $1.25. 
An attempt to set up principles of guidance 
for some of the common difficulties encoun- 
tered. 

Dickerson, R. E., Growing Into Manhood. 
(A7*) Association Press, 1933, $1.00. This 
exceedingly helpful little work was written 
to appeal to boys 11-15 years of age. It 
will be of real assistance to any parent or 
counselor in reaching boys of that age. 

Dickerson, R. E., “Prepare Them for Mar- 
riage,” Parents Mag., December, 1937. 

Dickerson, R. E., So Youth May Know. 

(A7*) Association Press, 1935, $1.00. A 
companion volume to the above, but written 
for older youth. It makes a good plea for 
sound knowledge and for sane use of that 
knowledge. 

Dickerson, R. E., Understanding Myself. (A7) 
Association Press, 1942, $1.50. An excel- 
lent little book on personal and mental 
hygiene for youth by the well known coun- 
selor of youth. 

Dickerson, R. E., Youth Blazes a New Trail. 
(A7) A.S.H.A. Publ. No. 883, 10c. 

Dickinson, R. L. and Beam, L., One Thousand 
Marriages. (B24) Williams and Wilkins, 
1931, $4.00. Research based on the case 
records of the noted gynecologist with re- 
spect to the factors influencing success or 
failure in marriage. An important work for 
the student. 

Dickinson, R. L. and Bryant, L., The Control 
of Conception. (B4) Williams and Wilkins, 
1938, $4.50. Second Ed. An _ illustrated 
medical manual important to the student of 
marriage. 

Dimock, H. S., Rediscovering The Adolescent. 
(B6*) Association Press, 1937. A must 
book for any who deal with youth. The 
conclusions are based on survey and inter- 
view material. 

Dix, D., How to Win and Hold a Husband. 
(A238) Blue Ribbon, 1942, $1.00. Prac- 
tical, common-sense counsel by the famous 
newspaper columnist. 

Doederlein, G., Living With Our Children. 
(Al) Augsburg, 1941, $1.50. An analysis 
of the role of parents in the religious edu- 
cation of the child, and methods for such 
home education. Lutheran. 

Easton, B. and Robbins, H. C., The Bond of 
Honor. (B3) Macmillan, 1938, $1.50. An in- 
teresting item for the minister, because in 
addition to expressing the Episcopalian 
viewpoint on marriage, it has several alter- 
nate marriage forms and a bibliography. 

Edson, N. W., Choosing a Home Pariner. 
(A7) A.S.H.A. Publ. No. 845, 10c. 


Edson, N. W., “Family Adjustment Through 
Consultation Service” J. Soc. Hyg., 1932, 
pages 198-211. 

Edson, N. W., From Boy to Man. (A7) 
A.S.H.A. Publ. No. 626, 10c. 

Eliot, T. O., “Current Efforts in Behalf of 
the American Family.” Family, 1928, pages 
87-94. 

Ellenwood, J. A., There's No Place Like 
Home. (A1) Scribners, 1939, $2.50. Fun 
and wisdom in sixteen chapters on finances, 
parents, morals, manners, religion, etc. 

Elliott, G. L., Understanding the Adolescent 
Girl. (A6) Holt, 1930, $1.25. A sym- 
pathetic approach by a well known author- 
ity that will help parents know their own 
children. 

Elliott, H. S. and G. L., Solving Personal 
Problems. (B9*) Holt, 1935, $200. A 
good introductory book for the beginning 
counselor. 

Ellis, H., Little Essays of Love and Virtue. 
(B1) Doran, 1921, $1.50. Studies in the 
psychological foundations of the family. 

Ellis, H., Psychology of Sex. (B4*) Emer- 
son, 1933, $3.50. This is probably the best 
single volume in this particular field. It is 
a collection from the author’s extensive 
writings. 

Elmer, M. C., Family Adjustment and Social 
Change. (B1) Long and Smith, 1932, $3.50. 
A discussion of the dynamic social forces 
involved in changing family patterns. 

Emerson, H., “Public Health Awaits Social 
Courage: Marriage Counseling.” Am. 
of Pub. Health, 1934, pages 1013-15. 

Epstein, L., Marriage Laws in Talmud and 
Bible. (B2) Harvard, 1942. A learned pres- 
entation of materials that have had much 
bearing upon present ethical codes. 

Everett, M., The Hygiene of Marriage. (A34) 
Vanguard, 1932, $1.50. An able, sound, and 
readable presentation of sex information. 

Exner, M. J., Education for Marriage. (A3) 
A.S.H.A. Publ. No. 692, 10c. 


Exner, M. J., The Question of Petting. (A7 
A.S.H.A. Publ. No. 853, 10c. + 


Exner, M. J., The Sexual Side of Marriage. 
(A34*) Eugenics Press, 1932, $2.00. A 
highly recommended book, written by an ex- 
pert in the field. 


Fiske, G. W., The Changing Family. (A1) 
Harpers, 1928, $2.50. Discussion of eco- 
nomic conditions, new attitudes toward au- 
thority, decline of family religion, and pre- 
valence of commercial recreation. 


Flugel, J. C., The Psycho-Analytic Study of 
The Family. (B1) London, 1921. The es- 
sence of the family, and its functions, 
analyzed from the orthodox Freudian point 
of view. 


Folsom, J. K., The Family. (B1) Wiley, 
1934, $4.00. A g sociological approach 
to the study of the family. 
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Folsom, J. K., Ed. Plan For Marriage. 

(A8*) Harpers, 1938, $3.00. An excellent 
series of sane and valuable discussions by 
several experts. 

Galloway, T. W., The Father and His Boy. 
(A6) Assoc. Press, 1921, $1.00. A useful 
handbook for the father who is uncertain 
of the proper approach to his son. 

Galloway, T. W., Human Nature Studies for 
The Early Grades. (A7) A.S.H.A. Publ. 
No. 613, 10c. 

Galloway, T. W., Parenthood and the Char- 
acter Training of Children. (A6) Metho- 
dist, 1927, $1.00. A plea for the realization 
of the role of the parents in child training, 
and some techniques to aid parents. 

Goldstein, S. E., The Meaning of Marriage 


and the Foundations of the Family. 
(AB12). Bloch, 1940, 50c. The ethical, 
sociological, and religious aspects of the 


modern Jewish family are interpreted in this 
little book. 

Goodsell, W., A History of Marriage and the 
Family. (B1*) Rev. Ed. Macmillan, 1934, 
$3.50. A good survey of the past and pres- 
ent development of the family. Excellent 
for ready reference to many important top- 
ics. 

Gray, A. H., Men, Women, and God. (A2) 
Smith, 1930. Book has a good balance be- 
tween scientific accuracy and _ spiritual 
values. One edition, now out of print, has 
a good discussion of contraception from 
religious point of view. 

Grollman, A., Essentials of Endocrinology. 
(B45) Lippincott, 1941, $7.00. Sheds much 
light upon the chemistry and physiology 
of the sex processes. 

Groves, E. R., The American Family, (B1) 
Lippincott, 1934, $3.00. The well-known 
sociologist seeks to establish the factors that 
have produced the American family of to- 
day. 

Sroves, E. R., Christianity and the Family. 
(B1) Macmillan, 1942, $2.00. An able dis- 
cussion of the role of Christian teaching 
in the development of the modern family 
and of agencies dealing with the family. 
premises of the author, there is much to 
stimulate thinking on this important and 


controversial topic. 

Groves, E. R., Marriage. (AB23568*) Rev. 
Ed. Holt, 1941, $3.20. Still, in my opin- 
ion, the best comprehensive, non-technical 
book written in this field. A must book 
for minister and counselor. 

Groves, E. R., Preparation for Marriage. 
(A8) Greenberg, 1936, $1.25. This is very 
useful as background material for courses 
or discussion groups. Good condensation 
of essential information. 


Groves, E. R., “Some Sociological Sugges- 
tions For Treating Family Discord By So- 
cial Workers.” Social Forces, 6:569-75. 


E. R. and Blanchard, P., Introduction 


Grove. 
(B9) Holt, 1930, $4.00. 


to Mental Hygiene. 
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Excellent as a general introduction to the 
whole field. 

Groves, E. R. and Brooks, L. M., Readings in 
the Family. (Bl1) Lippincott, 1934, $3.50. 
The companion volume to the author’s work 
on the family. This is a volume of source 
material for collateral reading. 

Groves, E. R. and G. H., Sex in Childhood. 
(A6) Macauley, 1933, $3.00. A discussion 
of the development of sexuality in the child, 
and of the relationship of sex to the devel- 
oping personality. Helps in reaching an un- 
derstanding about one of the difficult prob- 
lems of childhood. 

Groves, E. R. and G. H., Wholesome Mar- 
riage. (A2) Houghton, 1927, $2.80. Dis- 
cussion of the qualifications of a good mar- 
riage. 

Groves, E. R. and Ogburn, W., American 
Family and Marriage Relationships. (B1) 
Holt, 1928, $4.50. Part II contains some 
very valuable statistical studies by Ogburn. 

Groves, E. R. and others, Sex Fulfillment in 
Marriage. (A34) Emerson, 1942, $3.00. A 
study and discussion of normal sex relation- 
ships, and of attaining optimum results 
from sex in marriage. 

Groves, E. R., Skinner, E. L. and Swenson, 
S. J, The ’ Family and its Relationships. 
(A7) Lippincott, 1932, $1.60. Designed as 
a textbook for high school students, yet 
also makes a good reference work for dis- 
cussion — 


Groves, G. H., Marriage and Family Life, 
(AB123) Houghton, 1942, $3.00. This is a 
fine textbook by the director of counseling 
at the University of North Carolina. 


Gruenberg, B. C., Parents and Sex Educa- 
tion. (A6) Viking, 1932, $1.00. The role 
of parents in sex education, and suggested 
techniques for successfully carrying it out 
in the family. 


Gruenburg, S. M., The Family in a World 
at War. (AB12) Harper, 1942, $2.50. An 
attempt to define the strain upon the fam- 
ily caused by the present crisis, and cer- 
tain methods of coping with the situation. 
An intelligent and able discussion. 


Gruenberg, S. M. and Fisher, D. C., Our 
Children: A Handbook For Parents. (A5*) 
Viking, 1932, $2.75. This book not only 
contains much sound child psychology; it 
has also much practical advice for concrete 
situations. 


Haire, N., Encyclopaedia of Sexual Knowl- 
edge. Eugenics, 1936, $3.00. The work 
has several defects in the way of omission 
of important material, and in the bias of 
some of the articles. But it performs a 
valuable service in including a wealth of 
information within a brief wdragh 


Hamilton, G. V., A Research in Marriage. 
(B2) Boni, 1929, $3.00. A cavditenie study 
of 100 husbands and 100 wives. In view of 
later studies, the conclusions are not to be 
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taken too seriously, but the data are still 
important. 

Hart, H. and E., Personality and the Family. 
(B12) Heath, 1935, $2.80. An able discus- 
sion of the role of personality in the rela- 
tionships of marriage and the family. This 
work was designed as a college text. 

Herring, F. W., Bibliography on Organization 
and Conduct of Marriage and Family Coun- 
seling Services. (B12) Child Study Assoc., 
1936, 10c. 

Himes, N. E., Medical History of Contracep- 
tion. (B4) Williams and Wilkins, 1936, 
$7.00. Unique, valuable for its sociological 
data even more than the technical subject 
matter. 

Himes, N. E., Practical Birth Control Meth- 
ods. (A4*) Modern Age, 1938. 95c. The 
foremost non-medical authority on birth 
control discusses advantages and disadvan- 
tages of various methods. 

Himes, N. E., Your Marriage. (A2348) 
Farrar, 1940, $3.75. This is a practical 
handbook for engaged or married people. 
It has good references, and is an excellent 
general book in the field. 

Hixbough, E. R., “Reconciliation of Marital 
Poe 9 gga 101 Cases.” Social Forces, 
10 :230-36. 

Hollingsworth, L., The Psychology of the 
Adolescent. (B6*) Appleton, 1928, $2:50. 
A very helpful study for all those who 
would understand and counsel youth. 

Holman, C. H., Getting Down to Cases. (B9) 
Macmillian, 1942, $2.00. Excellent descrip- 
tion of methodology through a few lengthy 
cases. 

Horst, P., The Prediction of Personal Ad- 
justment, (B2) Soc. Sci. Research Council, 
1941, $2.00. Contains a very valuable sec- 
tion on the prediction of adjustment in 
marriage. 

Hunter, L. P., The Girl Today, The Woman 
Tomorrow. (A7) Allyn and Bacon, 1932, 
$1.20. Will help the girl of high school 
age to understand the problem of herself. 

International Council of Rel. Ed, The 
Church’s Opportunity in Family and Parent 
Education. Has a bibliography on 
education for family life, marriage, and par- 
enthood. 

Jennings, H. S., The Biological Basis of Hu- 
man Nature. (B5) Norton, 1930, $4.00. 
Basic study to an understanding of the 
problems involved in good mating from the 
eugenic standpoint. 

Jordan, H. M. (Ed.), You and Marriage. (A8) 
Wiley, 1942, $2.50. Lectures on preparation 
for marriage for college students. 

Kahn, F., Our Sex Life. (AB234) Knopf, 
1942, $5.75. The work contains nothing 
new, and is somewhat sentimental. It is, 
however, sound scientifically, encyclopaedic, 
and has many fine illustrations. 

Kanner, L., In Defense of Mothers. (A56) 
Dodd-Mead, 1941, $2.00. Common-sense 
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psychology for mothers, by an M. D. who 
rises humorously to the defense of mothers 
as against psychologists. 

Kletzer, W., “Oregon Family Education Coun- 
cil” J. Home Econ., October, 1937. 

Knopf, O., The Art of Being a Woman. 
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Pustet, 1941, $4.50. A translation from the 
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der of Life. (A67*) Simon and Schuster, 
1941, $1.75. Illustrated. Good style, skill, 
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Levy, J. and Monroe, H., The Happy Family. 
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Lichtenberg, J. P., Divorce, A Social Inter- 
pretation. (B2*) Whittlesey, 1934, $4.00. 
Offers a good variety of sociological and 
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Lindquist, R., The Family in the Present So- 
cial Order. (B1) Chapel Hill, 1931. War 
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Malchow, C. W., The Sexual Life. (B6) 
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Malinowski, B., Sex and Repression in Savage 
Society. (B1) London, 1927. A study of a 
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Malisoff, W. and Bernstein, S., The Conquest 
of Sex. (BA34) Modern Age, 1942, $2.50. 
A fairly good compilation of psychological 
techniques. The standards set up, though, 
are probably too far from being realizable 
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Marguerite, M., This Is Our Family. (A6) 
Ginn, 1942, 68 cents. A primer for grade 
school students which gives the orthodox 
— Catholic teaching concerning the 
amily. 


May, G., Marriage Laws and Decisions in the 
United States. (B2*) Russel Sage Founda- 
tion, 1929, $3.50. Though several changes 
Though one may not agree with all the 
have occurred in state laws since this im- 


portant compilation appeared, it is still 
of great value to the minister. 
May, R., The Art of Counseling. (B9) 


Cokesbury, 1939, $2.00. This book is well 
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suited to the needs of ministerial counseling, 
and has good practical advice. 
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Moll, A., The Sexual Life of the Child. (B6) 
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The America We Defend. Proceedings 
of the 26th National Recreational 
Congress and the Defense Recreation 
Conference held in Baltimore, Sept. 
29th to Oct. 3, 1941. National Rec- 
reation Association, 240 pages, $1.00. 
This congress, which brought together 

1700 delegates from government depart- 

ments, social, civic and religious agen- 

cies in 42 states, Hawaii and Canada, 
was conducted as a national forum for 
the discussion of recreation as a human 
need and a community service. Through 
its deep concern for the welfare of in- 
dividual and community, the Congress 
demonstrated a_ genuinely _ religious 
spirit and a reassuring example of dem- 
ocracy in action. Its entire program 
shows excellent balance between the 
long-range and philosophic view of rec- 
reation and the very practical aspects. 

The following quotation from Paul 
V. McNutt’s opening address best 
characterizes the thought and spirit of 
the Congress as a whole: “Recreation 
is a living organic part of this America 
we defend. The American people need 
recreation as a part of national defense, 
but it will be a tragic mistake to regard 
it only as an emergency stimulant for 
national morale. Recreation must help 
our people adjust to the present, but it 
must also help us all to prepare for the 
future . . . Though the future is un- 
predictable, we can be sure of at least 
one thing: we shall need more, rather 
than less, wisdom in community planning 
to safeguard both individual rights and 
common interest.” 

The Congress was divided into two 
parts. One part was devoted to the 
place of recreation in national defense 
and the other to recreation in our normal 
community life. 


The record of the defense section of 
the Congress opens with a series of 
five statements by local chairmen pre- 
senting specific problems arising from 
the impact of the defense program upon 
their communities and indicating help 
they needed to meet the problems more 
adequately. Resources available through 
the program of the Federal Government 
and the part of the United Service Or- 
ganizations and of the churches in na- 
tional defense were clearly outlined. It is 
evident that recent awakenings to recrea- 
tional needs have come as a by-product 
quent expression of the conviction that 
a sound and adequate recreational pro- 
of national emergency. There is fre- 
gram is one of the surest safeguards 
to the morale of the American people. 
The discussion reveals that in working 
out defense-recreation problems, espe- 
cially in industrial defense areas, private 
and public agencies are being brought 
together and are working out a joint 
program which most communities have 
needed for a long time. This emergency 
cooperation should lead to improved 
permanent service and stimulate further 
cooperative action. 


The second section of the Congress, 
dealing with “The Place of Recreation 
in Our Normal Community Life,” 
covered a great range of interests. Many 
special phases of recreational activity 
are considered, such as: play in institu- 
tions, training the volunteer worker, rec- 
reation in rural communities, in public 
and private housing projects, in the 
home, in the school, in the church and in 
modern industry—recreation needs of 
employees. Hobbies and other creative 
interests include: gardening, music and 
morale, arts and crafts, drama, nature 
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activities and current camping problems. 

One of the most stimulating platform 
addresses was that given early in the 
Congress by Reinhold Neibuhr on “Mo- 
bilizing the Spiritual Power of a Dem- 
ocracy.” It is a tribute to the leaders of 
this Congress and of the National Rec- 
reation Association that they should 
give serious consideration to the need 
for a new spiritual dynamic which can 
make the realization of this program 
possible. 

The complete report of the Congress 
Proceedings is well worth reading. It 
offers a wealth of material on the phil- 
osophy of recreation as well as much 
practical help on the sociological, psy- 
chological and religious aspects of a 
recreational program. Repeated em- 
phasis is given throughout the discus- 
sions and the platform addresses to the 
individual’s dual need for personal de- 
velopment and team play or group ac- 
tivity. 

Ann M. Graybill. 
ee 


BarKeEr, Rocer, Demspo, TAMARA, and 
Lewin, Kurt, Frustration and Re- 
gression: An Experiment with Young 
Children. University of Iowa Studies: 
Studies in Child Welfare, 314 pages. 
This study attempts to “clarify the 

nature of regression and the conditions 
leading to it by testing certain theoretical 
assumptions about regression.” The 
study makes a contribution to an under- 
standing of frustration. 

In a fairly well controlled environ- 
ment the observers compared the be- 
havior of thirty children between two 
and five years of age in a non-frustrat- 
ing or free play situation with their be- 
havior in a frustrating situation. The 
experimenters tried to avoid the use of 
extremely frustrating situations with the 
young children involved in the study. 

Every child was observed on two oc- 
casions in both a free situation in the 
same room and again where a barrier 
prevented his reaching very desirable 
play equipment. 

Psychologists and educators of young 
children will be greatly interested in the 


results of this study. The authors warn 
their readers that “these topological 
studies are not essays for puzzled par- 
ents. Nor are they browsing materials 
for anyone ‘catching up’ on child re- 
search.” They may provide useful out- 
comes in terms of testing and rating pro- 
cedures. Such a process tends to in- 
validate “any tests of intelligence, devel- 
opment or emotional adjustment that 
have been scaled in age units.” 

The study reveals that frustration 
leads to primitive behavior even in areas 
not connected with inaccessible goals. 
Behavior seems to be modified in a cen- 
tral manner. It was noted that the aver- 
age length of play units decreased in the 
frustration situation and that construc- 
tiveness of play also decreased in frus- 
tration. The amount of negative emo- 
tionality increased with the strength of 
frustration. In general, the study sug- 
gests that children’s behavior in any- 
thing less than an optimum environ- 
ment deteriorates while an improvement 
“in the dynamics of living conditions” 
may tend to raise standards of behavior. 

Edna M. Baxter 
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EDMAN, IRWIN, with collaboration of 
SCHNEIDER, HERBERT W., Fountain- 
heads of Freedom, the Growth of the 
Democratic Idea. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 576 pages, $3.75. 

“The ideas . . . that enter into the 
democratic faith have a noble, an an- 
cient, and an unfinished history,” which 
here is sketched in 192 pages, and then 
illustrated by almost twice as many pages 
of selected source material. In the na- 
ture of the case, the contents of such a 
book could not be summarized in any 
brief review. Some of its character- 
istics, however, deserve to become known 
to every person who is concerned for 
the immediate future of world society. 
It is a reference book of the very first 
quality. It not only assembles apt quo- 
tations from original documents; it also 
organizes these and many other data into 
a historical narrative. Here is history, 
not the employment of historical facts 
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for the propagation of a favorite doc- 
trine. It is true that faith in democracy 
suffuses the whole, but this faith is so 
democratic that it eschews all endeavor 
to captivate the reader. 

There is a special reason for recom- 
mending the book to persons who have 
responsibility for religious education. 
Any history of the idea of democracy 
must bring into juxtaposition “sacred” 
convictions like those of the 8th century 
prophets and of Jesus, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand “secular” political 
ideas like those of Plato, Rousseau, and 
Jefferson. Professor Edman does more 
than merely juxtapose them as though 
they had independent origins. The title 
speaks of “fountainheads,” referring to 
a variety of individuals, groups, and 
occasions; but the picture is that of a 
single stream which, though it has dis- 
tinguishable currents, is our one human 
nature endeavoring to be its whole self 
where inter-personal relations are in- 
volved. If this be a humanistic point of 
view, its humanism is that of those 
Christians who through the ages have 
apprehended in human personality some- 
thing of ultimate value and cosmic sig- 
nificance. Any reader who requires a 
cosmic framework for the imperative of 
democracy needs only to expand the 
“fountainheads” metaphor until it in- 
cludes the sky as well as the earth as a 
source of spring water. There is nothing 
in the book that interferes with or tends 
to weaken a conviction that a divine 
meaning, implicit in human nature, is 
growing explicit through the long de- 
velopment of the idea of democracy. 
The book deserves a place in every 
church-school library, and in every cur- 
riculum, as essential reference material 
for the understanding of what religion 
really is. 

Today’s endeavors by ecclesiastical 
groups to define the conditions of a just 
and durable peace could be included, 
with perfect propriety, within this his- 
torical narrative. For these endeavors, 
taking for granted that the new world 
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order must expand the freedom of men 
the world over, are concerning them- 
selves with the growing-points and the 
growing-pains of such democracy as al- 
ready we have. In particular, two im- 
portant conferences — that at Malvern, 
England, and that at Delaware, Ohio — 
have illustrated Professor Edman’s ob- 
servation that the chief urge for the fur- 
ther development of democratic think- 
ing proceeds from the labor movement, 
most of all where it is confronted by the 
private ownership of natural resources 
and by production for private profit. 

That Marx and socialism should be 
treated as contributors to the dem- 
ocratic concept was a necessity of ob- 
jective historical analysis. The Com- 
munist Manifesto of 1847 is included 
among documentary sources, and Pro- 
fessor Edman, carefully distinguishing 
between its great human aspiration and 
Marx’s “ideology,” perceives in the vi- 
sion of a society in which there are no 
economic classes “one of the great sem- 
inal ideas.” To the present reviewer it 
seems that this seminal idea has a long 
history that might well have received 
more attention than this book gives it. 
The social prophets of Israel were inter- 
ested in bread and butter; so was Jesus; 
and throughout the history of the church 
the upward thrust of this kind of inter- 
est on the part of the common man has 
been a factor of prime importance in 
whatever effective democratising oc- 
curred in the thinking of religious lead- 
ers. The power of ownership has been 
the crux of the democratic issue all the 
way through. There is an unmistakable 
echo of it in the Magnificat. Some of 
the church fathers published views of 
property that today would subject any 
ecclesiastic to censure. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church, in spite of its many accom- 
modations to things as they are, has 
maintained from the beginning that there 
is a sort of divine right of eminent do- 
main that gives ethical priority to need, 
not to ownership. 
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But Greek idealism, with which Chris- 
tian thinkers have so largely affiliated, 
had little to say about the power of 
ownership, and this little was not demo- 
cratic nor democratising. Plato and 
Aristotle approved the slavery that pro- 
vided them leisure for philosophising; 
they would entrust government to wise 
men or philosophers similarly privileged ; 
even the universal good-will that Sto- 
icism enjoined did not go beyond gen- 
erosity on the part of owners who re- 
tained the power to be ungenerous. In- 
deed, Professor A. D. Winspear, in The 
Genesis of Plato’s Thought (New York, 
1940), extracts from Greek literature a 
large mass of evidence that idealism or- 
iginated as a defence-reaction against the 
rising claims of the masses. 

It is possible — and this possibility 
should be investigated — that the long 
devotion of idealism to freedom of 
thought and speech, though the justifi- 
cation for it be unquestioned, has di- 
verted attention from another necessary 
element in effective democracy. It is 
true that in our own day idealism has 
spoken courageous words about the ulti- 
mate necessity of economic democracy ; 
yet these words rarely go to the bottom 
of the fact of power through ownership. 
Meanwhile, Laski (article, “Liberty,” in 
the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences) has shown that liberty is a func- 
tion of power. Some of Laski’s words 
might well have been included in the 
selections of source material. I ven- 
ture to suggest that even the claim of 
Soviet workers that they experience 
more democracy already than our own 
workers do is worthy of consideration 
in a history of the idea of democracy. 
At this point Professor Edman has some- 
what relaxed his characteristic caution 
with respect to American public opinion. 

George A. Coe 
es e 
Houcu, Lynn Haro.p, The Christian 

Criticism of Life. Abingdon-Cokes- 

bury, 312 pages, $2.50. 

This book is a study of humanism, 
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with an interpretation of it from the 
standpoint of Christianity. Dean Hough 
might well have added the sub-title, A 
Study in Christian Humanism. The 
word humanism is currently used so 
widely and loosely that the author has 
rendered a real service in presenting a 
clarification of the subject. Needless 
to say, not all humanists will agree with 
his interpretation, and many Christians 
may feel that he has not carried his 
“Evangelical Humanism” far enough. 

The book really falls into two parts, 
—historical and interpretative. The 
author discusses the types of humanism 
and traces the humanistic movement 
from Greek and Roman times to the 
present. The larger part of the book 
is given to the interpretation of “Chris- 
tian Humanism.” 

The author’s point of view can best 
be given by quoting a few sentences. 
“The humanistic studies have to do with 
man acting, man thinking, man inter- 
preting. They tell the tale of man the 
controller of his deeds and of man the 
controller even of his thoughts. They 
tell the story of what man has done 
with his manhood.” (15). Many people 
think of humanism as non-theistic. But 
it is the contention of the author that 
“humanism finds its best interpretation 
at last in the Christian religion.” (12). 

The book is written in Dean Hough’s 
interesting and lucid style. One fre- 
quently comes upon sentences which 
stab one’s thoughts awake and set them 
exploring new and intriguing paths. 

M. H. Dunsmore 
ee 
Nevius, WarrEN N., Religion as Ex- 
perience and Truth: An Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Religion, West- 
minster Press, 438 pages, $3.00. 

“Religion is the total response of 
man’s nature to what he apprehends of 
that Power recognized as supreme, and 
upon which he 1s convinced his highest 
well-being depends” (page 42). 

Various theories as to the origin of 
religion are examined and their fallacy 
shown, namely, fear, self-projection, 
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priestcraft, animism (including ancestor 
worship and totemism) — which con- 
tributed the idea of the soul, — and clan 
mores or the social theory. Something 
antedates all these, “the basic recognition 
of a supreme Reality,” illustrated in the 
notion of “mana.” “Man’s awareness 
of God is part and parcel of his spiritual 
equipment as man, and its source is to 
be found in Him from whom his nature 
came” (page 69). 

Through human struggle religion has 
developed slowly: primitive or tribal, na- 
tional, and finally universal. The basic 
facts are, the awareness of God, a sense 
of value, and a notion of immortality. 
Man is a child of God and it is this 
which gives infinite value to the person 
and blots out race. 

The practice of religion has these 
characteristics always: sacred (set 
apart) places, a priesthood, and worship- 
sacrifice, sacramental rites and prayer. 
Christian prayer does not seek to change 
God but to see his purpose more clearly 
and to help do it. 

“In every normal child there exists a 
basis for the development of the reli- 
gious experience” (page 127). He gets 
most of his conceptions of religion, as 
of everything else, from the home. 
Youth demands reality and the sense of 
crusade. 

Part II deals with epistemology. “The 
immediate appreciation of a spiritual or- 
der” is primary, like any other first-hand 
experience. 

In Part III on ontology Dr. Nevius 
finds scientific naturalism is entirely un- 
satisfactory. It cannot account for con- 
sciousness and the higher qualities of 
personality. 

In discussing God the Creator he 
shows that the only alternatives are in- 
telligence or chance. He agrees with 
L. C. Morgan that the “stupendous fact” 
is that “‘what we find in evolution is 
one great scheme from bottom to top, 
from first to last’” (page 252). Viewed 
as a whole “the total progress is up- 
ward.” The conclusion is almost in- 
evitable: “a single creative mind” (page 
265). 

A fine chapter on God and Moral 
Values gives cogent reasons for the con- 
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viction that “the universe is on the side 
of goodness, and that the victory of his 
(man’s) moral ideals is guaranteed” 
(page 293). The nature of God is es- 
sentially “self-conscious, intelligent and 
purposeful.” Man has free will but he 
cannot defeat God — “all the free de- 
cisions of mankind may well be likened 
to the feeble lapping of the waves 
against a granite coast” (page 372). 

In discussing the problem of evil Nev- 
ius includes physical calamities and loss 
as evil as well as what is alone evil, 
namely, the result of man’s free choice. 
Immortality is a race longing and he 
agrees with Streeter that this is the 
“supreme example of man’s passion for 
disinterestedness” (page 428). 

The religious educator and the min- 
ister can readily see the value of this 
book. Much of it is not for the ordinary 
layman. 

The whole thought of the book seems 
eminently sound but there are a few 
suggestions which leave an uneasy im- 
pression as of the echo of a theology the 
author has outgrown. What is meant by 
saying, that God is “behind” the uni- 
verse and that “the universe stands in 
need of God”? (page 371) If the uni- 
verse is God’s thought and act, thus 
truly blotting out the distinction between 
“natural” and “revealed” religion (page 
76), why speak of special revelation? 
(page 187). If man’s will is so feeble, 
is he free at all? If God’s purpose is a 
kingdom of love which must be free, 
how can God compel it? To be afraid 
that mankind, children of God, would 
all turn against God, shows little faith 
in man who, he truly says, inevitably re- 
sponds “to that consciousness of a liv- 
ing Presence with which as a religious 
being he is natively endowed” (page 
109). When he points out that goodness 
is not destructive but that evil is, he 
seems on solid ground. His book gives 
a sense of the whole sweep of ongoing 
creation “of which man is the present 
culmination” (page 265) and no one can 
forsee the end. Then how can he put a 
limit to God’s purpose by saying the 
present religion has reached “finality?” 
(page 19). And with such a God as 
pictured and man his child, why hint at 
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the need of any other redeemer? 

These are mere echoes. The whole 
book is stimulating and solid. 

A. J. W. Myers 
et e 
Nixon, H. C., Possum Trot, Oklahoma 

Univ. Press, 192 pages, $2.50. 

In this book Professor Nixon takes 
the reader into the heart of the South 
in the first two decades of the twentieth 
century to look in upon the socio-eco- 
nomic disintegration of a typical rural 
community which he calls Possum Trot. 
He writes not only with the statistical 
accuracy of an economist but with a 
keenly sympathetic understanding, a deep 
affection and a vivid human interest, 
setting forth the problem in flesh and 
blood and life instead of statistical ta- 
bles. 

The religious educator might desire 
a more detailed analysis of the problem 
of the church but sufficient sidelights 
are given to reveal the church problem 
as an integral part of the total prob- 
lem. Having lived in Anniston from 
1911-1917, the county-site of the people 
described in the book, this reviewer cai 
recognize and better understand many 
of his high school and college class- 
mates, and the many farmers who “ped- 
dled” their produce and spent their cash 
in that charming little city, itself one of 
the early products of the industrializa- 
tion of the South. Any one desiring a 
true understanding of the rural south 
will find it in this book. Those con- 
cerned with integrating the social and 
industrial South as a regional rather 
than a sectional part of our national 
structure should by all means read it. 
One who is not already interested will 
be intrigued by the problem. 

W. Forbes Yarborough. 
es Fe 
Pore, Liston, Millhands and Preachers. 

Yale University Press, 370 pages, 

$4.00. 

The sub-title of this volume, the fif- 
teenth, in the Yale studies of religious 
education, is “A Study of Gastonia,” 
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the county seat of Gaston County, North 
Carolina. The Gastonia strike, with its 
sequel, a sensational murder trial, or 
trials, and certain dramatic and highly 
controversial incidents that for months 
stirred and disturbed the whole country, 
has perhaps been forgotten by the ma- 
jority of the reading public. But, as the 
author of the survey and investigation 
points out, some of the major lessons of 
the Gastonia tragedy are too important 
morally to be overlooked by truly re- 
ligious and enlightened men and women. 


Gastonia, with the county of which 
it is the center, is not another Middle- 
town. In the words of Mr. Pope, “here 
is a compact, manageable situation in 
which economic institutions have under- 
gone drastic changes recently enough 
(seventy years) to allow direct observa- 
tion of the part played by religious in- 
stitutions in the process.” The landscape 
now teems with cotton mills and indus- 
trial villages. The institutions in the 
story are the mills and the churches. 
What have the latter done to encourage 
and stimulate the development of the 
former? What have the ministers of 
the several denominations and sects done 
for labor, for unionization, for the im- 
provement of the living and working 
conditions of the “hands,” including the 
children employed in the mills? Have 
the executives of the powerful corpora- 
tions been guided or influenced by the 
churches, or have they, in fact, shaped 
the attitudes of the ministers? Have the 
latter been independent, progressive, can- 
did and critical, or have they been sub- 
servient, timid and discreet? 


These questions are manifestly of deep 
interest to students of sociology, ethics, 
industrial evolution and the potential and 
actual power and authority of the 
churches. 


Mr. Pope is not a Marxian. He does 
not believe that the churches are bound 
to support the status quo, or that religion 
is an opiate administered to the masses 
by the preachers and priests. But he is 
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realistic and honest in his thinking. His 
conclusions will not be relished by many, 
but they appear to impose themselves 
and can hardly be challenged. 

He writes: “During the period as a 
whole, economic changes have more 
nearly shaped religious institutions than 
have been shaped by them. Even so, 
the churches have been of tangible sig- 
nificance in the life of the mills, both in 
giving early impetus and in according 
subsequent support. . . Both indifference 
and irrelevance to economic affairs have 
been notable characteristics of their 
strategy. . . In the contemporary scene 
the churches seldom define or implement 
new social values in the county.” 

Sermons in Gastonia almost invariably 
deal with theological subjects. Contro- 
versial questions are avoided. Individ- 
uals are urged to perfect themselves. 
Institutions — like child labor — are 
never attacked. Younger ministers some- 
times display a little antagonism to exist- 
ing economic arrangements, but such 
tendencies are frowned upon. The em- 
ployers, not the millhands, support the 
churches. The respectable “better ele- 
ments” of the region create the climate 
of opinion. The churches, of course, 
need greater economic independence, and 
the average minister needs more knowl- 
edge and a more liberal education. The 
churches can regain their spiritual and 
moral influence only if they decide to 
“sacrifice status in favor of autonomy” 
and to work for the necessary amount 
and degree of social control and effective 
regulation of the mills. 

Victor S. Yarros 

ee 
RogBinson, BENJAMIN W., Jesus in Ac- 
tion. Macmillan, 217 pages, $1.50. 

Professor Robinson died on May 27th. 
In his Jesus in Action published just 
before his death, he has performed a 
signal service for that considerable num- 
ber of individuals who picture Jesus in 
passive or even anemic terms. The 
youth especially will be happy and 
helped to discover that their Elder Broth- 
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er lived so positively and virilely. They 
will find that he possessed not only 
spiritual powers which we are accustomed 
rightly to emphasize but a certain phys- 
ical force leading him upon occasion 
to rise before day and to pursue his 
itinerant career through manifest bodily 
hardship. His emotions, too, were not 
of the surface but welled from depths 
and his will was resolute. 

The positiveness of Jesus extended, 
as Professor Robinson argues convinc- 
ingly from the record, beyond his inner 
qualities to the program of his whole 
life. It was a planned life, planned 
but not stiffly so; a life with definite 
goals but responsive to the demands 
of changing circumstance. It was a 
life that pushed on through rebuff and 
apparent failure in serene confidence of 
ultimate triumph. 

To the Cross, which is so often in- 
terpreted negatively, Jesus went, in Dr. 
Robinson’s view, not so much as a 
lamb led to the slaughter but as the 
lion of the tribe of Judah striding tense- 
ly forward. His shrinkings before this 
ordeal are to be compared to the mo- 
mentary hesitancy of the mother as she 
rushes across burning timbers to save 
her child; his Gethsemane agony but 
accepted “the difference between the un- 
varied movement of a mechanical force 
and the dynamic career of a living con- 
secration.” 

Toward truth the attitude of Jesus 
was never lukewarm, never neutral. In- 
to the Mosaic Law he “infused the trans- 
forming power of his spiritual positive- 
ness.” Where he revealed a preference 
for Scriptural passages, it was for the 
positive, the dynamic. The soul for 
Jesus is essentially active. Men who 
have lost the capacity for overflow are 
finished. They have received their re- 
ward. 

Dr. Robinson concludes his small vol- 
ume with numerous examples of the 
positive teaching and action of Jesus in- 
cluding the “blood transfusion” symbol 
in the Last Supper, the concrete quality 
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of the Kingdom of God conception, the 
spiritual potentialities in the use of prop- 
erty and money, the positive use of the 
Sabbath, and his many acts of brotherly 
helpfulness. 

No teacher of the Christian religion 
should neglect the emphasis which the 
author of Jesus in Action has so clearly 
argued. If he be teacher of youth, and 
perhaps even of adults, he should be 
cautioned against Professor Robinson’s 
persistent use of the military figure. Up- 
on examining certain pages of the book 
I was inclined to feel that a more appro- 
priate title for it might have been “Jesus 
in Uniform.” Within in a single para- 
graph the author portrays Jesus as 
“turning upon,” “counter attacking,” and 
“impaling” the priests and elders — for- 
tunately upon no more harmful object 
than a dilemma. He excuses any de- 
fensive maneuvers of Jesus by stating 
that “in every instance the defense is a 
necessary preliminary to an attack.” 
“Attack,” “counter attack,” “attack in 
force,” “assailed,” ‘direct assault,” 
“poise of power,” “home thrust,” “com- 
manding general,” “commander -in - 
chief,” “expeditions,” “weapon of love” 
are terms used in describing the action 
of Jesus and indicating that the author 
is not uninfluenced in his thinking by 
current events. One chapter bears the 
title “Jesus’ Life Campaign.” What- 
ever may be a Christian’s convictions 
about the temporary expedience of the 
use of force, he must feel its inherent 
sinfulness and it would seem to me our 
clear duty wherever possible to shift 
the emphasis even in terminology from 
that which is so intricately involved to- 
day in the tragic and the carnal. 

Wm. Stuart Nelson. 

es Ft 
Rycrort, W. Stan.ey, On This Found- 
ation, The Evangelical Witness in 

Latin America. Friendship Press, 

210 pages, cloth $1.00, paper 60 cents. 

This book is highly commended in a 
foreword by Dr. John R. Mott. There 
are eight chapters, also reading lists, 
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statistical tables, an index, and a map; 
an ideal book for study groups. 

There are profound differences be- 
tween the twenty nations of Latin Amer- 
ica. Anglo-Saxons who visit them are 
always impressed by the innate courtesy 
and graciousness of the people com- 
mon to all the republics is the love of 
freedom and independence. The question 
of race is a complicated one, the popula- 
tion of 128 millions consisting of whites 
and Indians, with a mixture of these 
two comprising more than half the total, 
also a large number of Negroes, and a 
small number of Asiatics, chiefly Japan- 
ese. The Indian was never really ab- 
sorbed into the national life, and today 
seventeen million Indians spread 
throughout the republics are downtrod- 
den, exploited human beings, living in 
extreme poverty and ignorance. 

The author shows the supreme import- 
ance of spiritual values in the develop- 
ment and unification of the Americas. 
It is not the purpose of the Evangelicals 
in Latin America to combat the Roman 
Catholic Church but to preach the gos- 
pel. The Evangelical church is a very 
small minority. Christianity has a great 
opportunity in the fields of education, 
literature, medical and social work of 
various kinds. 

Referring to the Pan American High- 
way, which is in process of construction 
from Ottawa, Canada to Montevideo, 
Uruguay, and linking all the republics 
on the American continent, the author 
emphasizes the need of a spiritual high- 
way, invisible but actual, on which there 
shall be an interchange of ideas and 
friendship. 

Henry Huizinga. 
ee 
Stace, W. T., The Destiny of Western 

Man. Reynal & Hitchcock, 321 pages, 

$3.00. 

This book won the $2,500 Reynal & 
Hitchcock prize contest in competition 
with a hundred and thirty-one other 
manuscripts. The author attempted to 
trace the philosophical rootage of Demo- 
cracy and Totalitarianism and judge the 
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results of these systems by an unpre- 
judiced set of humanistic criteria. This 
gives a rather rosy destiny to Western 
Man (Democracy) and an ultimate de- 
feat for the Axis. 

The author of this reply to Spengler 
is a professor at Princeton University. 
He is a native of Great Britain and spent 
many years in Civil Service at Ceylon. 
He was trained in philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Dublin; he brings a rich ex- 
perience and insight to his reading pub- 
lic. The treatment is in lucid style and 
is as thorough as any one volume on 
this subject could be. 

The weaknesses of the book are mani- 
fold; the author argues in a circle — a 
very happy and perfect circle for us — 
but fails to substantiate his thesis. The 
thesis that Democracy better fits human 
nature and will ultimately triumph re- 
quires more than philosophical proof ; it 
requires more than wish-thinking. Stace 
leaves it there. 

The author has neglected to analyze 
the Hebraic stream of thought and eth- 
ics which poured into Western culture 
in addition to that which Christianity 
contributed to the movement. He also 
misread the teachings of Jesus as re- 
corded in the Sermon on the Mount and 
Paul’s teachings about love, if he has to 
infer that the basis of Christianity is 
sympathy. 

The over-simplification of Greek and 
Christian influence upon Western man 
is more attractive to the reader than con- 
vincing. But a culture reduced to its 
discrete elements loses its life and so 
will Western man. However, the at- 
tempt to emphasize these basic elements 
in a complex culture is very desirable. 

In spite of limitations this book de- 
serves a wide reading. The basic is- 
sues of war and peace are all here. The 
treatment of philosophical issues in the 
war are here given a stimulating prefer- 
ence. The economic and social side of 
the life of Western man is sadly neg- 
lected but Western culture can not be 
treated in a single volume. A similar 
story needs to be written for the man 
on the street and the soldier in the front 
line; indeed the new McGuffey Reader 
should further tell this story to Billy and 
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Sue in democracy’s schools. Perhaps, 
Mr. Stace will follow this good lead and 
continue to produce stimulating books. 

L. L. Leftwich 


et Fe SF 


Ticner, Hucu S., No Sign Shall Be 
Given. Macmillan, 198 pages, $1.75. 
The author is pastor of First Uni- 

versalist Church, Canton, N. Y. Writ- 

ten in an interesting, easy style, his book 
reveals a mind versed in contemporary 
moods and phrases. It begins with an 
abandoned only church in a self-con- 
tained and stable New England com- 
munity as symbolic of the desertion ten- 
dency of the present generation toward 
the Hebrew-Christian tradition. That 
tradition, the author asserts, is neces- 
sary soil in which any such freedoms as 

America is now undertaking to defend 

must be rooted. Higher education is in- 

dicted for its failure to root its teaching 
in the same ground. 

The revolt against the church as 
voiced by such rebels as Channing Pol- 
lock is assessed as hardly worthy of re- 
spect since it involves persons of such 
individualistic turn of mind that no type 
of church would be satisfactory to them. 
Nevertheless, the author thinks, there is 
a revolt that dare not be ignored since 
it involves so great a multitude of the 
present generation. He suggests that in 
two respects the Protestant church 
should undertake to strengthen itself in 
order to regain its appeal: first, it should 
bring about organic unity among its 
sects; and second, it should learn to 
speak with authority. The latter is 
thought to depend upon the former. 
And because these are characteristic of 
the Roman Catholic Church, it is as- 
sumed the Catholics have a better op- 
portunity for an advance in Britain and 
America. 

What the author does not make clear 
is whether the Hebrew-Christian tradi- 
tion, in which he declares so much to be 
at stake, is to be given supernaturalistic 
interpretation or to have its meanings 
cast in naturalistic terms; whether its 
meanings are to be sought empirically or 
by the apriori approach ; whether it is to 
be taken as a final revelation or as the 
experience product of former questing 
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generations coming by way of suggestion 
to present-day explorers of truth and the 
good. To the reviewer it seems probable 
that the book will make the stronger ap- 
peal to revelationists, apriorists, and su- 
pernaturalists, whether the author in- 
tended it should or not. At any rate, 
religious educators who use it will be at 
the trouble to decide for themselves as 
to which viewpoint of religious interpre- 
tation it is best suited to support. 

Ira A. Morton 


FF SF 


WIeEMAN, Recina WEscotTtT, The Fam- 
ily Lives its Religion. Harper, 236 
pages, $2.00. 

The author interprets religion in terms 
of “creative interaction,” making God 
the Creative Source of all good. A very 
interesting development of this idea per- 
vades the whole book as the problems of 
family living are reviewed and the op- 
portunities for creative interaction are 
attractively presented. Growth of per- 
sons and enrichment of family living 
come through multiplying wants which 
compel the members, young and old, to 
interact with each other. In these ex- 
periences they discover that the most 
significant meanings and highest values 
are attained by cooperative action, with 
creative love encouraging each to do his 
best. To the degree that this spirit of 
devotion to creativity takes place in the 
everyday concerns of the home “the 
family lives its religion.” 

It may be difficult for those who think 
in traditional terms with preconceptions 
of God as a person, and the way of sal- 
vation as acceptance of a particular theo- 
logical formula, to find satisfaction in 
these functional concepts, for they do 
not sound familiar. One needs to get 
accustomed to the idea of faith as com- 
mitment to creativity, to God as a crea- 
tive process, to worship as devotion to 
God who is ever creating and re-creating 
us and our order of living, and to sin 
as that which holds us back from free, 
full, honest, creative interaction with 
others. 

The author carries one along with a 
warm emotional tone, and stirs a sense 
of a Power greater than ourselves. 

Ernest J. Chave 
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Appison, JaAMEs T., The Christian Approach 
to the Moslem, Columbia University Press, 
365 pages, $3.75. 

“Because the Moslem knows of God and 
Jesus, but is certain that the Christian view 
of God and Jesus is wrong, he is harder to 
convince and convert than any other type of 
non-Christian.” There are few missionaries 
among the 250,000,000 Mohammedans, and yet 
Mohammedanism is in close touch with Chris- 
tianity. The background of this fact, the rea- 
sons for it, present conditions in the Moslem 
world, and tendencies toward the future are 
carefully canvassed in this thorough book. 

se SF 


AtpricH, ExrzasetH P., As William James 

Said. Vanguard, 242 pages, $2.75. 

Mrs. Aldrich begins her book with a brief 
appreciative biography of William James. In 
the light of his personality one can read the 
selections from his letters and books with 
greater clarity. The selections have been care- 
fully made, and embrace every phase of his 
thought. A charming book. 


FF SF 


Atsop, GuLIELMA F, anp McBrive, Mary F., 
oes Off to Marriage. Vanguard, 268 pages, 


A simple book of common good sense. In 
twenty brief and well written chapters, the 
authors trace the development of a marriage 
from the backgrounds of personality, family, 
parental attitudes, through the processes of 
acquaintance, engagement and planning, to the 
wedding itself, the honeymoon, and the es- 
tablishment of the couple and their children 
in their own family life. It is designed to 
be both informational and inspirational—and 


it is both. 
ee 


Tue BauHart Wortp, Vor. VIII, 1938-40. 
Bahai Publishing Committee, Wilmette, IIl., 
1942, 1039 pages, $5.00. 

The aim of the religion founded by Baha- 
Ullah, as explained in this record, is to create 
a point of unity for persons of every race, 
class, nation and creed. It will be a unity of 
brotherhood and peace. This volume out- 
lines the Bahai faith, describes its current 
activities (which are intensely missionary), 
contains descriptions of the organized groups 
throughout the world, and letters and articles 
on the faith by many distinguished people. 
Through this volume anyone may obtain a 
rather clear idea of the Bahai faith 

ee 

Baker, Joun N., Sex Education in High 
Schools. Emerson, 155 pages, E 
The author corresponded with departments 

of education and with school authorities in 

each of the states. He inquired into the 


status of sex education, the opposition to it, 
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the types of instruction and organization of 

courses, what were felt to be the benefits 

All this information has been brought 
together in this little book. 
ee SF S& 


Benepict, AcNes E., Progress to Freedom. 

Putnam, 309 pages, 

Miss Benedict has written the story of 
American education in the style of a novel- 
ist. Her pictures of primitive American ed- 
ucation make one visualize the rough shack, 
the stern theological studies, the inadequate 
methods both of teaching and of discipline. 
She traces progress step by step to the pres- 
ent, and then shows some of the areas in 
which larger problems of education still wait 
to be solved. For one who wishes an over- 
view of American educational history with a 
—ee of reading labor, this book offers 
much. 
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BLAKEMAN, Epwarp W., The Administration 
of Religion in Universities and Colleges: 
Personnel. University of Michigan Press, 
150 pages, $1.50, 

In order to discover who is responsible 
for the administration of religion in univers- 
ities and colleges in the United States, and 
to make this group of educators more con- 
scious of their united strength, a brief ques- 
tionnaire survey was made. Through the 
persistence of the editor, Dr. Blakeman, re- 
turns were received from every one of the 
726 institutions listed by the American Com- 
mission on Education. It was found that 
1051 persons were engaged in three types of 
function in the programs—in administration, 
correlation, and chairmanship of instruction. 
A wide variety of patterns of religious work 
is evident, generally without any adequate ap- 
praisal of outcomes by the institution. The 
chief needs seem to be (1) a vigorous asso- 
ciation of leaders in this field, (2) recogni- 
tion of religion as an important integral part 
of education at the higher levels, (3) re- 
search in the practical phases of religion and 
ethics, and (4) development of the value ap- 
proach to religion. 


ee 


Breen, Mary, The Children’s Party Book. 

Barnes, 244 pages, $2.50. 

A well planned book of parties for children 
from three years up to the adolescent age, 
for boys, girls, or mixed groups, prepared by 
a former staff member of the National Rec- 
reation Association. Careful directions are 
given at every point, the materials are inex- 
pensive, and even a fearful mother planning 
the first party for her child should have very 
little difficulty. 
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Bro, MarcueritrE H., Thursday at Ten. 

Willett, Clark, 281 pages, $2.00. 

Thursday at ten the Conference of Club 
Presidents and Program Chairmen meets. 
President of the Conference for twenty-five 
years is Myrtl: Dean Clark. Her service has 
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been to make available to the women’s clubs 
of the Chicago area the best talent to be 
found. Mrs. Bro has written the story of 
Mrs. Clark and of her service in a sympathetic, 
interesting, and even thrilling way. 
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Burcu, Gtapys, Modern Composers (for 
boys and girls). Barnes, 207 pages, $2.00. 
Miss Burch has selected twenty composers 

whose names are known to all music lovers, 

and about each has written a brief biography, 
ranging from six to twenty pages. Written 
with boys and girls in mind, the style is 
clear and forceful, sympathetic and apprecia- 

- A splendid gift for an adolescent music 

lover. 
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Carver, W. O., Christian Missions in Today’s 

World. Harper, 148 pages, $1.50. 

Five lectures delivered in 1940, elaborated 
and brought up to date by the author. The 
book is not specifically dated but is timeless. 
It is a history and philosophy of the Christian 
church and of missions beginning with the 
time of Abraham. “Christianity comes to 
the world; it does not arise out of the world.” 
Church and State are both totalitarian: “The 
State is all the people . . . Christianity is 
essentially and ideally a totalitarian religion.” 

“The world is in transition . . . Christianity, 
with all its failures and weaknesses, is still 
the standard for the world’s ideals . . . There 
is imperative need for a world religion . . 
Christianity cannot become universal unless 
Christians are universal in spirit.” 

The book is not factual but a wise old 
man’s reflections on the church and the world. 
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CuappLe, Exior D. and Coon, Carterton S., 
Principles of Anthropology. Holt, 718 
pages, . 

Anthropology provides a common meeting 
ground for all the different sciences—psy- 
chology, human geography, sociology, ec- 
onomics . . . — which deal with human re- 
lations. Religion, and education in religion, 
is basic to all. This book describes system- 
atically the principles of anthropology in the 
year 1942. It is written with the assumption 
that what will work with primitive societies 
will hold good in our own, and approaches 
the subject from the functionalist standpoint. 
A scholarly and thorough study. 
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Cuevatrer, ExvrzasetH P., Drivin’ Woman. 

Macmillan, 652 pages, $2.75. 

Human nature, raw, fighting to get and 
keep what it wants, winning and losing in both 
the material and the immaterial realms, is 
pictured in fascinating manner in this novel 
of the tobacco country. The rise of the To- 
bacco Trust, some of the social effects of 
ruthless competition, and what may happen 
when the alternatives are surrender or star- 
vation, form a background. 
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Epwarps, RicHarp H., (1) Cooperative Reli- 
gion at Cornell University, 746 pages and 
(2) What can Make Higher Education Re- 
ligious, 45 pages. Distributed by Cornell 
Cooperative Society, Ithaca, N. 

These two books are by the Executive Di- 
rector of the United Religious Work at Cor- 
nell University (1919-1939), who tells in a 
most interesting way the story of the develop- 
ment of religion on a university campus. He 
shows how different religious leaders, faculty, 
students, and administrators learned to co- 
operate in a well planned and carefully ex- 
ecuted program of separate and joint activ- 
ities. The second monograph is an “exten- 
sion of remarks” made at the annual meeting 
of the North Carolina College Conference 
1940. Many excellent suggestions are made 
for a creative rather than a stereotyped pro- 
gram. While a careful analysis is made of 
many factors, the main emphasis is on “qual- 
itative persons.” A good bibliography is 
included. The literature in this field of re- 
ligion in higher education is steadily growing. 
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ELLtinwoop, JAMeEs LEE, It Runs in the Fam- 
ily, Scribners, 236 pages, $2.00. 

Mr. Ellinwood is the father of three girls 
and a boy, is a minister, a Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary, and a popular speaker before parents’ 
and other groups. His book is an excellent 
summary of sound advice for parents of adol- 
escent children, written in a popular style, and 
covering almost every conceivable phase of 
the subject. 
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Feporova, Nina, The Children. Little, Brown, 

386 pages, $2.50. 

A beautifully told story of Russians in 
exile in Tientsin, of their struggles and pover- 
ty, of the war and its effects on Russians 
and Chinese, of the charity dispensers, some 
of them so fine and others so professional, of 
human relationships seen in a period of in- 
tense poverty and strife. 
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FLEMING, DANIEL JOHNSON, editor, The World 
At One in Prayer, Harper, 204 pages, $2.00. 
These prayers of Christians, gathered from 

many cultures and many lands, are another 

evidence that the Christian movement has 
become world-wide. 

The 216 prayers are divided into two groups: 
prayers of the people, and prayers of the 
nations. The first group deals with intensely 
personal matters of daily life. These prayers 
are made vivid and picturesque as they draw 
their imagery from the characteristic experi- 
ences of those who utter them. 

The prayers of the nations express a sense 
of gratitude for what is best in a national 
heritage, while at the same time keepine the 
supra-nationa! Christian community in mind. 

This book is useful as a guide in personal 
devotion and as a source of help in the con- 
duct of services of worship. 


Freprikson, CLrarK L., The Picnic Book. 

Barnes, 128 pages, $1.25. 

The author of this excellent little book is 
on the staff of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. Small though the book is, its con- 
tent is almost encyclopedic. The directions 
are clear and simple, and most of the plans 
can be followed without trouble. What to 
plan and how to plan it, what to play, where 
to go, what to eat and ways to prepare it— 
carefully outlined. 


ee 


GaxorTe, Pierre, Frederick the Great. Yale, 

420 pages, $3.75 

Frederick was the maker of Prussia, the 
precursor of William II and of Adolph Hitler. 
Gaxotte tells the story of Frederick’s life, 
his conflicts with his imperious father, his 
friends, and the events of his life. In the 
process we see him become the business-man, 
the military genius, and the organizer. Told 
with a wealth of personal anecdote, that il- 
lumines every point. 

x er] 
Gounce, ExtzazetH, The Castle on the Hill. 

Coward-McCann, 346 pages, $2.50. 

Miss Goudge writes of England during the 
past two years, and of the personalities in an 
English family and village under the stress 
of the war with its bombardments. Through 
the book a reader will see the old England 
changing into the new, as people begin to 
plan for the better days ahead. 
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GouLp, KennetH M., They Got the Blame. 

Association Press, 63 pages. 

This pamphlet, copyrighted by the Inter- 
national Committee of the YMCA, first can- 
vasses the history of the scapegoat, finding 
that the idea is far more ancient than the Old 
Testament, then explains the use of the idea 
in Europe, and finally brings the story to the 
United States where minorities such as the 
Jew, the Negro and others are made to suffer. 
An appendix suggests ways of using the pam- 
phlet in groups for intercultural education. 
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Groves, Ernest R., Grapys H. anp CatTH- 
ERINE, Sex Fulfillment in Marriage. Emer- 
son, 319 pages, $3.00. 

Professor and Mrs. Groves and their mar- 
ried daughter, all of them marriage counsel- 
ors, have united in producing this sane, frank, 
and wholesome book on the sexual aspects of 
marriage. Beginning with chapters on the 
importance of sex and its relationship to 
courtship, and closing with a splendid chap- 
ter on the larger meaning of sex, it carries 
in between discussions on the anatomy and 
physiology of sex, its place in the beginning 
of marriage, the roles of husband and wife, 
hygiene, and birth control. A very useful 
book for those contemplating marriage, as 
well as those who are married—and especially 
for the marriage counselor. 
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Haccarp, H. W. anp Jetiinex, E. M., Al- 
cohol Explored. Doubleday, Doran, 297 
pages, $2.75. 


A careful, scientific statement of the effects 
of drinking alcoholic liquors upon the human 
organism, prepared by two authorities who 
are interested in stating the facts rather than 
in moralizing on y people drink, 
how much, and what; what Bm to the 
alcohol in the organism, how it affects be- 
havior, what bodily and mental diseases are 
associated with alcoholism—these are all care- 
fully explored. Since there are some two 
million persons in the United States who drink 
to excess, and many other millions who drink 
more moderately, the significance of the book 
becomes evident. 
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Hamitton, Gorpon, Theory and Practice of 
Social Case Work. Columbia U. Press, 
388 pages, $3.00. 


For many years social case workers have 
gone about their work of helping people in 
distress, using the theoretical approach de- 
veloped in mental hygiene—trying to under- 
stand the person in his worries, anxieties, 
fears, sense of guilt, and seeking to allevi- 
ate these through an improvement in conduct 
responses. Of late they have been turning to 
psychiatry, and tending to neglect the simpler 
mental hygiene approach. 


Mr. Gordon evaluates all this in a thorough- 
going manner, using case study materials 
freely to illustrate the theoretical considera- 
tions he advances. A thoughtful reader will 
lay down the book a much better informed 
person. 
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Himser, CHARLOTTE, Famous in Their Twen- 
ties. Association, 128 pages, $1.50. 


Ten famous Americans, who achieved suc- 
cess in their twenties, form the meat of this 
inspiring book for adolescent boys and girls 
and their parents. Alec Templeton, Paul 
Robeson, Dan Poling, Lowell Thomas, are 
among them. They came up through adven- 
ture, hard work, persistence after ideals, and 
achieved success. A fine basic religious faith 
underlies each one. 


et SF SF 


Hinps, ARTHUR, compiler, The Complete Say- 
ings of Jesus. Winston, 280 pages, $1.00. 


The King James version of the Bible is used 
in this synoptic study of the life of Jesus. 
His own statements are set apart, and one can 
easily see just what is attributed to him. The 
compiler treats his materials uncritically, both 
as to text and substance; nevertheless the 
book is useful for one who wishes to obtain 
an overview of . Jesus’ life and teachings. It 
measures 6 x 3% by % inch—small pocket 
size. 


HoiiincwortH, Leta S., Children Above 180 
I. Q. World Book Co., 332 pages. 
Approximately one child in a million will 

have an I. Q. over 180. Twelve such were 

found during many years, and were studied, 
guided, and followed through the period of 
development. This book considers their cases 
individually, and interprets them against the 
general backgrounds of education and social 


life. 
es & & 


Hoitm, Joun Ceci, Sunday Best. Farrar & 

Rinehart, 279 pages, $2.50. 

A playwright who spent his childhood in 
Philadelphia writes delightfully and anecdot- 
ally about the process of growing up with 
his family. Father was an electrician and 
ran a store. Mother, father, the neighbors, 
the store, and himself, are all woven into the 
pattern as one incident follows another. Joyous 
reading for a tired hour. 

ses & & 


Horney, Karen; Self-Analysis. Norton, 309 
pages, $3.00. 

Psychiatric procedures have generally called 
for the aid of a specialist who could guide 
the patient in the revelations made, and in- 
terpret the results for him. Dr. Horney has 
discovered that to some extent an individual 
can psychoanalyze himself. In this thought- 
ful study she shows how far this is possible, 
and states the principles which underlie suc- 


cess. 
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Jacos, Carotine N., Scholars of Judah. 
Friends Book Committee, Philadelphia, 157 
pages, $1.00. 

This is a real contribution to junior high 
school Old Testament study. With emphasis 
on the highest developments of prophetic in- 
sight, rather than on the better known and 
less valuable earlier tales, she has used im- 
aginative stories of outstanding authors of 
three periods—“J,” the “Deuteronomist,” and 
a scholar of the time of Maccabees, with an 
“Interlude” that centers in Nehemiah—to in- 
troduce carefully selected Biblical readings 
which summarize the main ideas and events 
of the Bible. Real scholarship is evident, and 
the plan of the book can hardly be too highly 
praised. If the stories do not quite grip, and 
their telling seems a bit “written down” for 
anyone able to use the Biblical references, 
nevertheless the book is outstanding as a 
basis for Old Testament study at this age. 

s+ ss S& 


JoHNsEN, Jutia E., compiler, The “Eight 
Points” of Post-War World Reorganiza- 
tion, H. W. Wilson Company, 126 pages, 
90 cents. 

A careful reading of these articles and com- 
ments on the “Atlantic Charter” compiled in 
the fifth number of the fifteenth volume of 
THE REFERENCE SHELF, will shed much 
light on present day thinking in the United 
Nations regarding the post-war world. All 
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of these writers assume the necessity of de- 
stroying the Nazi tyranny, but they also em- 
phasize the need of changed attitudes among 
all nations before a world free from want and 
fear can be created. Many searching ob- 
servations are made concerning the general 
proposals in the Eight Point Declaration that 
will be of use to groups and individuals de- 
siring to study this significant statement by 
the leaders of Great Britain and the United 
States. An extensive bibliography concludes 
the volume. 
ee 


Karst, Greorc M., The Beasts in the Earth. 

Unger, 185 pages. 

Mr. Karst was an Austrian editor, imprisoned 
at Dachau, the infamous concentration camp 
in Germany. Now in the United States, he 
writes of life in the camp, with all the hor- 
rors that the SS have inflicted on the hap- 
less victims of their fury. 
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Krnc-Hati, STEPHEN, Total Victory. Har- 
court, Brace, 306 pages, $2.00 

The editor of the famous King-Hall News 
Letters published in England, defines total 
victory as something more than a military 
conquest. Total victory is achieved when an 
ex-enemy cooperates willingly in the state of 
affairs set up. Ideas are needed to help the 
people of an enemy nation to change their 
minds and to repudiate their present leader- 
ship. Such ideas must be true, simple, prac- 
tical, and necessary, in the sense that they 
meet an urgent present need. 

In order to supply the German people with 
ideas that will become an “agenda of con- 
troversy” he suggests that the United Nations 
propose a military armistice to Germany on 
condition that the German armies are with- 
drawn from all invaded countries. Whether 
this proposal is accepted or rejected by the 
German government, King-Hall believes that 
this step would introduce a cleavage between 
the people and their government and so start 
the process toward total victory. 

His suggestions are not put forth as a sub- 
stitute for military effort, but as an indispens- 
able supplement of it. 
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Lips, Eva, Rebirth in Liberty. Flamingo, 304 
pages, 

Mrs. Lips is the wife of the professor of 
anthropology who left Germany at the be- 
ginning of the Nazi regime, came to the 
United States, and now has citizenship. This 
scintillating story of her pilgrimage illuminates 
vividly what liberty, American liberty, can 
mean to people who come from a background 
of Nazi restraint. 
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Loomis, R. S. anp Crark, D. L., Modern 
English Readings. Farrar & Rinehart, 968 
plus 50 pages, $2.50. 

Designed as a textbook for college English 
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classes, this anthology of poetry and prose, 
biographies and stories, essays and satires de- 
serves a place on the reading table of any 
home. Selection has been made with skill 
and care. Most of the authors are American, 
a few British. 

eS 


McCarty, E. C. ann S. S., About Seventeen. 

Row, Peterson, 154 pages, $1.00. 

The script of five plays which are not too 
difficult for adolescent young folk to present. 
They deal with modern problems of high 
school folk—the desire to be grown up, the 
emotional uncertainties, striving for superi- 
ority over one another, difficulties of ad- 
justment to older folk who have forgotten 
they were once children. All good, simple, 
one-act plays. 

ee 


McNutt, Witt1am Roy, Worship in the 
Churches. Judson Press, 275 pages, $2.00. 
Here is a book that has a vital message, 

especially for those who have not read widely 

in the field of worship. The point of view 
is definitely theistic. This is well expressed 
in the following quotation: “They (the chur- 
ches) had better forget many of their pre- 
scientific notions about God and earnestly 
seek Him, who is great enough and trust- 
worthy enough to direct this enlarging uni- 
verse 

The book is a development of the fact that 
worship must be relevant. “It must be marked 
by honesty, by frankness, and by realism.” 

It is well worth reading both for the point 
of view and for suggestions for actual wor- 
ship in evangelical churches. It moves in the 
tight direction. For none who think does 
it go too far. To the humanistically minded 
it might not go far enough. If there is any 
fault to be found, it may claim too much for 


worship. 
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Merrick, Extiorr, Northern Nurse. Scribners, 

311 pages, $2.75. 

Kay Austen left her home in Australia to 
work in Paris, then to Labrador for a two 
year assignment. Her story of those two 
years, told by her husband, is that of a “mis- 
sionary”—one sent to do everything that any- 
body needed in the way of medical care. One 
sees here what life can be like in primitive 
surroundings, and the protection that modern 
medical science can provide. 
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Morcan, Joun J. B., Child Psychology, third 
edition. Farrar & Rinehart, 588 pages, $3.00. 
Dr. Morgan, successful parent of two sons, 

clinical psychologist with vast experience in 
childhood problems, and professor of psy- 
chology, gives us a comprehensive, well knit, 
and almost exhaustive textbook on the psy- 
chological development of children. Although 
he deals at length with personality, morality, 
and integration, he carefully avoids reference 
to religion as a factor ‘in the process. 
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Nicuots, Bevertey, Men Do not Weep. Har- 
court, Brace, 307 pages, $2.50. 

Nichols used to be a pacifist. During the 
years things happened to his pacifism. In 
nine almost-autobiographical stories, he tries 
“to give an objective picture of what happens 
to the average pacifist when his theories are 
put to the test.” The inevitable evolution 
is apparent—and the stories are well told. 
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NicuHots, Rozert Hastincs, The Growth of 
the Christian Church. Westminster Press, 
380 pages, $2.00. 

This book lives up to its expressed pur- 
pose. The present edition, intended for church 
groups, has been found useful for college and 
seminary groups as well. 

The selection of material is well made. 
Dates emphasize the continuity of develop- 
ment without detracting from readableness. 
The social and political background is em- 
phasized, and changes in practice and doc- 
trines of the church are presented in a natural 
way. The text endeavors to present facts. 
For example, during the reforming periods 
the Roman Catholic Church possessed indi- 
viduals who were sensitive to abuses. For a 
brief treatment the presentation of missions is 
especially well done, and one is kept con- 
scious that the Eastern Church is a dynamic 
factor throughout history. On the whole the 
job is excellently done, and the book is rec- 
ommended for general reading, for church 
groups, and for one-semester courses in col- 


leges. 
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Parpue, Austin, Your Morale and How to 
Build it. Scribners, 132 pages, $1.50. 
War is a dirty business, and we are in it. 

So is the cleaning out of a slum, operating 

on a cancer, and extinguishing a Capone 

gang. But it must be done. The Japanese, 
the Nazis and the Italians are children of 

God. We must kill the evil that prompts 

the Axis and love the people who are under 

this reign of terror. 

The above is almost a quotation. Dr. Par- 
due finds the answer to morale in the self- 
discipline which results from acquaintance 
with God as one who is intelligently seeking 
the right. His book, filled with anecdotes, is 
illuminating. 
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Heten D., Probation and Parole in 


PIGEON 
’ National Probation 


Theory and Practice. 

Ass’n., 420 pages, $2.50. 

This is a study manual covering both theo- 
retical and factual approaches to the problem 
of parole and probation. It is designed as a 
textbook for college level students, and will 
repay individual or group study by those re- 
ligious leaders who deal with problem youth. 
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Quictey, Harorp S., Far Eastern War, From 
Lukouchiao to Pearl Harbor; The Impact 
of Japan’s Program for a “New Order in 
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Greater East Asia.” World Peace Founda- 

tion, 369 pages, $2.50. 

Far Eastern War is a scholarly presenta- 
tion, well documented even to minute details, 
of all phases of the great struggle. “Pride of 
race was the dynamo from which economic, 
political and strategic motives were galvan- 
ized for ordeal by battle.” “Shinto teaches 
a race-consciousness entirely lacking in hu- 
mor, an ideological foundation for integral na- 
tionalism beside which Teutonism looks an- 
aemic.” 

There are numerous appendices, among 
them a statement by Premier Konoye, Decem- 
ber 22, 1938 and the reply by General Chiang 
Kai-shek four days later. Says Konoye: 
“The Japanese Government is resolved . 
to carry on the military operations for the 
complete extermination of the anti- Japanese 
Kuomintang Government.” Chiang: 
to China it is a sacred struggle for interna- 
tional justice.” There are ten pages of well 
assorted bibliography, also a comprehensive 
index. The book is to be heartily commended 
to all who would have a complete understand- 
ing of the great struggle in the Far East, in 
which our own nation has now become so 
vitally involved. 
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Rostnson, G. Cansy, The Patient as a Per- 
son, Commonwealth Fund, 423 pages, $3.00. 
At Johns Hopkins Hospital an experiment 

was conducted: combining insight into the 

patient’s personal situation with the medical 
diagnosis of his condition. This book presents 

a series of case studies of these patients, each 

case revealing a rather intimate relation be- 

tween the physical and the mental condition. 

The study revealed the need to develop such 

hospital techniques as would make an under- 

standing of the social background of the case 
available to the physician. 
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Roucek, JosepH S. aNnp AssoctaTEs, Socio- 
logical Foundations of Education. Crowell, 
771 pages, $3.75 
Americans believe in democracy, and they 

rely upon their public schools so to educate 
children that they will be capable of dem- 
ocratic living. The thirty collaborators who 
wrote this book analyze carefully the basic 
elements in social and educational processes, 
and then show how education is a method of 
social control and can become a more adequate 
means. The subject is well treated. 
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SaGENDorRPH, Kent, Thunder Aloft. Reilly & 

Lee, 300 pages, $2.50. 

This i is a popular man’s story of the United 
States air forces, prepared by a man who has 
been in the game for twenty years. He shows 
the conflicts at headquarters, explains why 
we were as well prepared as we were on 
December 7th, shows what we are doing, 
how planes are used, and the means by which 
we are building an air force that may finally 
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Written for the “man on the 
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ScHoyer, Preston, The Foreigners. 

Mead, 617 pages, $2.75. 

A Yale graduate (1933) lived for several 
years in China, working with foreigners and 
Chinese. He saw part of the war, and writes 
of the reactions of people as they suffered 
from the bombings, and of the American and 
Chinese medical authorities as they tried to 
heal the wounded. It is a novel, one that will 
open the eyes of the reader. 

Seven Hymns for Everyone. National Rec- 
reation Ass’n., 10 cents. 

The movement to promote Victory Songs 
has brought forth enthusiastic response. This 
has led to the selection of seven of the world’s 
great hymns, published in a small leaflet, with 
the thought that group singing of these great 
hymns will further the building of whole- 
some morale. Faith of Our Fathers, Our 
God Our Help in Ages Past, God of Our Fath- 
ers Whose Almighty Hand, Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind, are among them. 
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SmrrH, Geppes, Plague on Us. Commonwealth 

Fund, 365 pages, $3.00. 

The human race has suffered through the 
centuries by many plagues which at times 
have carried off a quarter of the population 
in a country. The influenza epidemic of 
1918, which attacked thirty million in the 
United States alone and killed half a million, 
is the latest. This interesting volume describes 
the great plagues, and shows how medical 
knowledge has become better able to prevent 
them and to cope with those that arise. But 
much is yet unknown. 
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SmitH, Roy L., Desert Democracy. Abingdon, 

192 pages, $1.50. 

Moses, in the period when Israel was in 
the wilderness, taught his people the principles 
of democracy. He is, in effect, the founder 
of the idea of equality of persons before 
God. Israel followed these principles out and 
developed them. In a very well-written book 
Dr. Smith describes the process. 
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Stern, Puitip VAN Doren, Editor, The Mid- 
night Reader. Holt, 564 pages, $2.75 
Fifteen of the world’s great stories of 

haunting and horror are brought together 
in this anthology. IIncluded are several 
which show the effects of belief in magic 
and superstition, and illustrate how some 
kinds of religion result in the most unreason- 
able types of conduct. A real “midnight” 
reader ! 

Timpertey, H. J., 


win the war. 
street.” 


Dodd, 


Japan, a World Problem. 


John Day, 150 pages, $1.75 

Centuries ago, rather than recently, Japan 
embarked upon the road to violent conquest. 
and has slowly developed the techniques and 
Her economic 


plans and necessary ideologies. 
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situation is confused; her birth rate is high 
and population excessive because she has de- 
liberately made them so. Her religion is 
nationalistic, her education, and her culture. 
It will be difficult to re-educate a defeated 


Japan. 
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Von Hirpesranp, DietricH, Marriage. Long- 

mans, Green, 64 pages, $1.25 

Human life has been too exclusively con- 
sidered from the biological point of view. This 
is true also of marriage. If its primary end 
iS procreation, its primary meaning is love. 
The difference betweeen man and woman is 
more than physical; it is meta-physical. They 
have a unique capacity for complementing each 
other. The book carries the imprimatur. 
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Watpote, Hucu, The Killer and the Slain. 

Doubleday, Doran, 300 pages, $2.50 

A psychological novel. Two men, as un- 
like in disposition as could well be, and yet 
drawn together though neither wanted to. One 
killed the other. Then into his nature moved 
the nature of the other until he, the shy in- 
trovert became the lusty extravert. Psycho- 
logically possible, and in a less violent way 
somewhat common. Hallucinations can result 
in personality changes as every one who deals 
with religious abnormalities knows. 
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Watson, KATHERINE W., Once Upon a Time. 

H. W. Wilson, 263 pages, $2.25. 

These are radio broadcasts for children, 
as prepared by the author in the Denver Pub- 
lic Library. They have been a great success. 
No horror or gruesomeness, but lovely chil- 
dren’s stories. In their present published form 
they make splendid bedtime stories for small- 
er children 
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Witson, CHartes M., Ambassadors in White. 

Holt, 372 pages, $2.50. 

In the tropics there is no frost to control 
parasites, and a climate which is enervating 
to man. Vegetation is constantly lush in the 
humid areas. Ulcers and abscesses, venomous 
snakes, clouds of mosquitoes, are only a part 
of the picture. Into this “sick man’s society” 
have gone a number of “ambassadors in 
white,” whose stories are told with simplicity 
and charm in this unforgettable book. The 
Rockefeller Foundation and the United Fruit 
Company come in for a generous appreciation. 
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Winker, Ernst, Four Years of 4 Tor- 
ture. ‘A ppleton-Century, 200 pa $2.50. 
A Catholic, a leader of the Catholic Youth 

Movement in Germany, was imprisoned for 

four years because of his activity and the 

fact that he had resigned his commission in 
the army. The four years were spent in 
prisons and concentration camps. The book 
tell the gruesome tale of those unhappy 
years, and his final release and escape to 
America. 
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